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When John Public walks into the office 
of a Hartford agent and sees the familiar 
stag on the walls, or receives a policy 


trademarked with the stag, there is a 











definite and certain reaction in his 


mind. That trademark is, John Public 











knows, the symbol of a company that 
has been paying its claims promptly 
and in cash for 123 years, and is a« 
sound as ever. To him the stag is a 
symbol of confidence—and thus an 


asset to the agent who displays it. 
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This Week: 


TIMELY 


The address of Franklin B. Mead, exec- 
utive vice-president of the Lincoln National 
Life, delivered before the joint annual con- 
ventions of the Actuarial Society of America 
and the American Institute of Actuaries at 
Chicago, was right in tune with the talk 
of the day. He discussed inflation, its ef- 
fect on business in foreign countries as 
demonstrated by past experience, and its 
probable effect on industry in the United 
States. Charts illustrating his talk and ex- 
cerpts from the address are printed in con- 
nection with the story of the meeting on 
pages 12 and 13. 

* * * 


ANNUAL 


Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman's annual survey 
of the trend of mortality from tuberculosis 
appears in this issue. This feature traces 
the gradual control of this dread disease 
both in the U. S. and in European countries. 


* * * 


AGENCY 


The joint convention of the Life Agency 
Officers Association and the Sales Research 
Bureau of Hartford is reported in wire 
dispatches from the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel in Chicago by T. J. V. Cullen. A sum- 
mary of the address of Lee J. Dougherty, 
president of the Guaranty Life, of Daven- 
port, lowa, and chairman of the board of 
directors of the Sales Research Bureau, is 
printed in connection with the convention 
report. 


Next Week: 


The dangers of ruinous competition, a 
plea for adequate rates, by the distinguish- 
ed United States manager of the Employers 
Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd.—Edward C. 


Stone. 
x * * 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Social insurance is discussed by The Spec- 
tator's voice from the field—Clayton G. 
Hale, who finds that agents cannot always 
go all the way with the company attitude 
of uncompromising opposition to social in- 
surance developments of any kind. 








Faith and Action 


HE Zodiac is an ancient answer to the riddle of the heavens. 

This imaginary encircling belt had twelve signs. Each sign 

was symbolized by the constellation it occupied. Astrologers 
early built around the Zodiac and its signs a romantic philosophy. 
The destiny of every human life was written clearly there and 
fully. Knowing the position of the stars in the firmament when a 
child was born a story of its life could be prewritten. The days 
of its fortune and failure were preordained. From the unfathomable 
reaches of the sky were drawn the influences that would lead to 
power and renown orto degradation and shame through crime 
and sin. 

Expanding their doctrine, savants charted individual progress 
from the cradle to the grave. When Aries is ascendant and Virgo 
bright your love will be rewarded. With Taurus on high and 
Scorpio and Pisces in the horizon strive for gold and material gain. 
Upon Leo’s rise stake all for martial glory and acclaim. Ever in 
this world of ours is man unreasoning, led by what is precise and 
direct. He embraces gladly that which beyond his control assumes 
the burdens of his own responsibility. He is allured by the offer 
of any easy pathway to success. Through thousands of years men 
have been attentive to voices that read them messages from the stars. 

Through the history of the ages are records of men serene and 
secure in their star-read destiny who with daring courage over- 
coming almost unsurmountable odds carried to fruition the most 
pretentious dreams ambition could dictate. To them success and 
the laurel were merited. Their achievements were not coinci- 
dences—nor yet because the stars foretold. They conquered and 
persevered because in their faith they ignored the possibility of 
failure. Protected by forces beyond mere human or material frus- 
tration attainment was the only possibility. 

Science has laid bare the facts of the universe. Constellation, 
planet and star are matter as destructible and temporal as earth 
and the things of earth. Beyond it all religion brings an immutable 
Providence. Yet from astrology we may benefit. Success cane to 
some who listened but there were myriads of failures. The reason 
seems obvious. They won who supplemented their faith with 
arduous and diligent work. Those failed who neglected the latter 
and waited for the stars to act. Life insurance by its unequaled 
performance in relieving human distress and bringing human hap- 
piness merits the faith its members repose in it. But only if they 
work with zeal and vigor will they win success under its banner 


and aid in spreading its influence. 
Le SA 
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TUBERCULOSIS RECORD FOR 1932 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


ROGRESS in the reduction of the 


death rate from tuberculosis con 
tinued during 1932 with gratifying 
results. The average death rate for 
fifty-nine American cities, with some 


33,000,000 population, reached the low- 


est figure on record, or 56.3 per 100,000, 


compared with 174.4 in 1910, or twen- 

three years ago. It will be thirty 
years in 1934 since the National Tuber- 
culosis Association was formed, having 
for its chief purpose the deliberate 


reduction of the tuberculosis death rate 
on the basis of comprehensive investi- 


gations as to causative factors and 
improvement in the diagnosis and 
treatment of the disease. 

Fifty Per Cent 

Reduction 

The reduction since 1910 reflects 
in a large meastre deliberate pub- 
lic health policies of the _ several 


states corresponding to similar reduc- 


tions made in civilized countries the 
world over. In brief, while the popula- 
tion of our large cities has increased 
approximately more than 50% during 
the last twenty-four years, the actual 
number of deaths from tuberculosis has 
been reduced about one half. This re 


sult challenges the admiration of man 
kind and suggests even more determined 
the the 


control. regard 


remainder of 
But 


efforts to bring 


mortality under 
ess of the progress that has been mad 
the annual loss of life from pulmonary 
tuberculosis alone represents some 
75,000 deaths, the further reduction of 
which will tax the ingenuity, the skill 
and the resources of the nation to the 
utmost. 

A detailed the 


study of pulmonary 


tuberculosis death rate for 177 Ameri- 
can cities for 1931 and 1932 follows. 
See table on page 3.) 

It is shown on the basis of officia 
lata furnished in advance by health 


PULMONARY 


TUBERCULOSIS 





Consulting Statistician 


Medical 


preventive effort, 


both 

has 
wonders in reducing the annual death 
rate from tuberculosis. The 
100,000 of population in 59 American 
174.4 to 56.3 


science, in curative and 


accomplished 


rate per 


cities has declined from 








| in a little more than two decades. The 
record for 1932 was the lowest in 
history 


officials of various cities that the tuber- 
culosis death rate has decreased in 115 
increased in 60 and remained 
in 2. It must, of 
be kept in mind that there are 
outstanding factors which complicate 
the local analysis of tuberculosis mor- 
tality, namely, the racial factor on the 
hand, and the concentration of 
tuberculosis patients in certain locali- 
ties due to climatic advantages on the 
other. This explains the very high 
death rate of certain communities par- 
ticularly such as El Paso, Tex., which 
shows the highest rate for the year or 
201.3 100,000. In El Paso the fac- 
tor of Mexican element 


cities, 
the same course, 


two 


one 


per 

the 
far to complicate the situation, just as 
San Antonio 
rate of 119.5. The fourteen 
cities which in 1932 had rates in excess 
of 100 per 100,000 are given below. 


also goes 


this is the case in which 


shows a 





Citltes With High Pulmonary Tuberculosis Death 
ates, 1932 
Rate per 100,000 

burg Va ( l 
W hingt D. ¢ 106.4 
(Gialvestor Tex 106. 
New Orleans, La 113.0 
Honolulu Hawaii 116.0 
Sacramento, Cal 116.2 
san An I Tex 119.5 
Jacksony Fl 123.4 
Savannal Gia 125.3 
\ugust Ga 1228 
(hat t _ | 151.3 
Lexing Ky 4 
Little k, Arl 154 
el Pa Tex »¢ 


It will be 
ing table includes many southern cities 
death 


observed that the preced- 


where the rate is increased by 


Death Raté 

per 100,000 \ ( 
174.4 l 2 
166.0 10° 
156.0 109 
154.9 199 
156.3 : : 
154.0 ross 
148 ives 
152.9 1928 
154.7 1929 
123.0 19st 
108.5 19 
a1 


the Negro population. The Negro con 
tinues to show, as a rule, more than 
twice the death rate for pulmonary 
tuberculosis, due largely to racial fac- 
tors and partly to environmental con- 
ditions. Our understanding of the 
peculiar susceptibility of the Negro to 
tuberculosis has been materially ad- 
vanced by an extremely interesting and 
valuable paper on Tuberculosis in 
Negro and White Race by Dr. Franklin 
R. Everett, Henry Phipps Institute, 
Philadelphia, published in the Ameri- 
ean Review of Tuberculosis for May, 
1933. The paper is summarized in the 


following important conclusions. 


“1. The anatomical characters of tuber- 
culosis in the American Negro dif- 
fer widely from those of the white 
people of the same community. 

“2. Tuberculosis pursues a more rapidly 
fatal course in the Negro than in 
white people; widespread tubercu- 
lous pneumonia with rapid excava- 
tion of the lung is more frequent 
and formation of fibrous tissue is 
less conspicuous in the black than 
in the white. 

“3. The adult type of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, which is prevalent in white 
adults, occurs in only half of the 
instances of pulmonary tuberculo- 
sis in Negroes but pursues in them 
a more rapid course. 

‘4. The childhood type of pulmonary 
tuberculosis with caseous_ tuber- 
culosis of tracheobronchial lymph 
nodes occurs in nearly half of Negro 
adults but in only a small percent- 
age of white adults who have died 
from pulmonary tuberculosis. 

“5. In more than half of the Negro 
adults with the childhood type of 
pulmonary tuberculosis the lesion 
has its origin in the apex of the 
lung. 

“6. Latent apical tuberculosis occurs 
considerably less frequently in 
Negroes than in white adults.” 

The preceding conclusions are fully 
sustained by my investigations of 
mortality problems of the American 

Negro during the last forty years and 

first presented in my Race, Traits and 


IN 59 AMERICAN CITIES 1910-1932 


Death Rate 





ies Population Deaths per 100,000 
5G 26,959,848 24,160 89.6 
>) 24,114 87.6 
5 25,684 83.7 
9 23,458 80.9 
9 23,990 81.1 
J 22 73.7 
22 73.2 
9 22 70.2 
9 21,298 66.5 
9 20,542 63.2 
9 18,615 56.3 
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ties with Low Pulmonary Tuberculosis Death 
Rates, 1932 


Rate per 100,000 





1932 1931 

10.0 (18.1) 

10.¢ (138.2) 

10.8 (18.0) 

10.9 (16.1) 

11.4 (11.7) 

11.6 Cab.en 

12.2 (19.0) 

12.3 (19.6) 

12.7 (18.8) 

12.7 (24.4) 

12.9 (18.6) 

13.0 (12.0) 

13.0 (12.2) 

13.3 ( 7.4) 

13.5 (11.7) 

13.8 (26.2) 

14.2 (18.8) 

14.4 (22.1) 

14.7 (24.8) 

14.8 (19.9) 

14.9 ( 9.5) 

15.0 (53.0) 

16.1 (20.4) 

H 16.5 (20.8) 
\ Haven, Conn 16.6 (16.6) 
linneapolis, Minn 17.2 (18.8) 
. 17.3 (35.4) 
neaster, P : 17.9 (26.3) 
ng Beach, Cal 18.0 (24.9) 
ewton, Mass 18.7 (13.3) 
Villiamsport, Pa 18.8 (27.7) 
issaic, N. J ; 19.1 (30.2) 
oma, Wash ee 19.3 (29.6) 
\kron, O mike ed 20.0 (27.2) 


Tendencies of the American Negro pub- 
lished in 1896. 

By way of contrast I next give a 
table of American cities which in 1932 
had death rates from pulmonary tuber- 
culosis of 20 per 100,000 or less. 

No satisfactory explanation can be 
made for these low rates which, how- 
ever, are not limited to a single year 
but as a rule have continued for many 
vears past. It would require an exhaus- 
tive study of the entire problem of 
tuberculosis causation to justify definite 
conclusions. In any event the fact can- 
not be denied that there are a num- 
ber of localities in the United States 
with death rates from pulmonary 
tuberculosis of less than 20 per 100,000, 
or not far from one-third the average 
rate for American cities combined. 

For the five largest American cities 
the facts are summarized in the table 
below for the two years 1931 and 1932. 
In these five there 
were 9696 deaths in 1931 and 8939 in 
1932, an actual reduction of 757 deaths 
regardless of population increases dur- 


cities combined 


Mortality from Pulmonary Tuberculosis in Five 
Largest Cities, 1931-1932 
Rates per 100,000 
1931 1932 


Death Rate Deaths Rate 

1,971 57.0 1,753 19.8 

troit 963 58.8 890 52.5 
Angels ‘ 987 74.9 1,065 77.1 

v York City 4,370 61.6 3,997 5.4 
Philadelphia.. 1,405 71.5 1,234 62.4 


ing the year. The lowest rate was 
returned for Chicago or 49.8 per 100,- 
000 and the highest for Los Angeles 
or 77.1, due primarily to the concen- 
tration of tuberculosis invalids, and 
* Also of course by the excessive mor- 
ity from pulmonary tuberculosis of our 
tive Indian population largely represented 
the population of New Mexico. 

+t This rate differs slightly from my own 
due to differences in population estimates. 
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partly to the Mexican element which 
is fairly well locally represented. 

Extraordinary changes one way or 
the other in local death rates for the 
two years are in most cases puzzling, 
but to a few of these attention may 
be called. 

In Lexington, Ky., the rate increased 
from 103.8 in 1931 to 154.3 in 19382, 
and in Quincy, IIll., the rate decreased 
from 53.0 in 1931 to 15.0 in 1932. The 
combined mortality of the 177 cities, 
with a collective population in 1932 of 


Page 7 

The lowest rate is reported for North 
Dakota or 24.4 per 100,000 and the 
highest for New Mexico or 130.4. It 
need hardly be pointed out that the 
rate for the latter state is increased 
by non-resident tuberculous invalids 
who go to New Mexico in the hope of 
effecting a cure.* No section of the 
country is better adapted for all forms 
of tuberculosis treatment than New 
Mexico, but unfortunately there are no 
available means of showing the rate 
in the resident population differentiated 


Pulmonary Tuberculosis in 14 Canadian Cities, 1931-1932 


Rate per 





1931 i932 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
Brantford 30,000 6 20.0 30,122 7 23.2 
Calgary 83,362 11 13.2 85,365 12 14.1 
ILdmonton 78,829 19 24.1 80,828 31 38.4 
Hamilton 154,914 61 39.4 158,993 6 35.2 
London ..... 71,022 17 23.9 13 18.0 
Montreal 810,925 747 92.1 709 85.4 
Ottawa 124,988 55 44.0 14 34.7 
Quebec 166 128.6 152 114.7 
Regina 15 28.3 13 23.7 
Saskatoon 31 76.9 30 67.0 
Toronto 172 27.4 131 20.5 
Vancouver 170 69.3 127 49.2 
Windsor 21 33.4 13 19.9 
Winnipeg 83 38.1 61 27.5 
1,574 57.7 2,799,439 1,399 50.0 





13,000,000, was reduced from 60.2 per 
100,000 in 1931 to 54.6 in 1932. 

In the above table is given sta- 
tistics for fourteen Canadian 
which in 1932 had a collective popula- 
tion of not quite 3,000,000, showing 
a rate of 50 per 100,000 against a rate 
of 57.7 in 1931. The highest rate was 
returned for the city of Quebec or 114.7, 
and the lowest for Calgary, or 14.1. 

Preliminary figures are available for 
fifteen American states with the fol- 
lowing results. 


cities 


Pulmonary Tuberculosis in 15 American States 
—1932 


Rate per 100,000 


North Dakota 24.4 
idaho 28.4 
Kansas . TTT cae Te es 28.7 
New Hampshire ....... os 37.8 
Maine. " teéeeeeoneonns : 38.7 
Wisconsin .. ieenevaeee or ; 41. 
Rhode Island ee ee sed $3.8 
Montana . $7.6 
West Virginia ‘ 1.1 
Indiana ... . Senate eed 52.2 
New JOrgey ..cccccce 9.0 
ATEAMBAS .. 6+. eeee Te Ter 59.3 
SEE. bw dkewecdeevecredceiwceaes 61.7 
POUR WREO 66060 ‘ Se oeneea 62.9 
a Sl. ee av 130.4 


from that of the non-residents. It is 
a safe assumption, however, that the 
actual mortality from _ tuberculosis 
among the resident population is prob- 
ably not much above that of Idaho or 
Kansas. 

It may not be out of place to refer 
in some detail to the death rate from 
tuberculosis, all forms, for the State 
of New York for 1931 and previous 
years. The rate for 1931 was 66.6 per 
100,000 while the average for the 
period 1926-30 was 77.4. The rate for 
New York City in 1931} was 69.4 
against an average of 78.2 for 1926-30. 
For the rest of the State the rate was 
63.2 in 1931 against an average of 76.5 
for 1926-30. 

The urban rate of New York State 
in 1931, exclusive of New York City, 
was 48.1, while the rural rate was 
72.7. This contrast is wholly unexpected 
explanation which 
interest. 


and calls for an 
should prove of exceptional 
The general assumption that the coun- 
try is more favorable for the preven- 
tion and treatment of tuberculosis than 
(Continued on page 14) 


Tuberculosis (All Forms) in New York State—1931 


Rate per 
ew York City 





75 & Over. 107.6 





100,000 
test of State 


Females Males Females 
3.1 72.9 53.5 
31.9 38.7 25.0 
30.9 27.6 16.0 
10.1 6.9 4.3 
11.4 5.8 14.2 
64.3 30.0 63.3 
95.0 62.6 93.3 
73.4 83.4 83.4 
46.1 126.6 69.8 
49.4 112.8 52.8 
59.4 114.2 57.6 
58.4 108.4 67.9 
53.4 76.3 58.4 
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With the Editors 


Prominent Patrons Number 

HE Prominent Patrons Number of 

The Spectator is issued this week as 
Section II of the regular edition. It is 
a compendium of general information 
on both business and personal insur- 
ance owned by prominent citizens of 
the Nation. Listings include those 
owning policies aggregating $50,000 or 
more. 





"Qualification" Laws 
MONG the many problems consid- 
ered at the annual meeting of the 

National Association of Insurance 
Agents at Chicago, was, as has been 
the case at previous conventions, that 
of qualification laws for agents. In 
an address on “Modern Insurance 
Trends,” delivered at the opening ses- 
sion of the convention by Lyman M. 
Drake of Chicago, he said that he did 
not think agency qualification laws 
have done as much as agents expected 
of them, but he qualified such criticism 
by remarking that he believed such 
laws had helped to some extent and 
that if agents had not agitated the sub- 
ject, by this time everyone would be 
his own insurance agent. 

In the summary of written reports 
submitted from all sections of the 
country by State Associations, it was 
said that in some states attempts have 
been made during every legislative year 
to pass some sort of agency qualifica- 
tion law. It referred to a suggestion 
on the part of Secretary Forman of 
the Texas Association that the next 
time agents attempt to have such a law 
passed, it would be a good thing to 
leave out the word “qualification,” 
since that, in his opinion, produces the 
real sales resistance, and simply call it 
a licensing law instead of a qualifica- 
tion law. Mr. Forman said that the 
new Texas law is so designated and that 
that fact had been its salvation. He 
said that after years in trying to have 
such a law passed, the agents referred 
to it as a qualification law, but eventu- 
ally found that the word did not set 
so well with the Texas legislators. The 
word in itself, he said, created opposi- 
tion. So two years ago, before the 
legislature convened, Mr. Forman said, 
the agents started a silent campaign 
among all interested never to refer to 
the proposed law as a “qualification 
law.” He said that one of the old- 
timers in the legislature said that he 
was glad to see “you boys off that 
damn qualification you had been want- 
ing so long” and added that he had al- 
ways been against it and did not be- 
lieve in such things, but now that they 


were after a new licensing law, he was 
glad to get behind and help. The same 
prejudice might be overcome in the 
same fashion in other states. 

In the annual report of administra- 
tion which was signed by President 
Gandy, Executive Chairman Wolff and 
Secretary-Counsel Bennett, attention 
was called to the fact that some com- 
panies are still so fearful lest their 
prerogatives be threatened that they 
are unwilling to sponsor licensing laws 
that will give the insurance depart- 
ments authority to refuse licenses to 
agents who cannot make the grade. It 
says: “But as one of the more fore- 
sighted of the casualty company execu- 
tives said recently, ‘if the consumer is 
to be allowed no discretion in the licens- 
ing of agents, why go through the 
formality of issuing licenses?’ ” 

Secretary-Counsel Bennett has pre- 
pared a new licensing bill which has 
been approved by the executive com- 
mittee and is recommended to the state 
Associations. 








——s 


THE MOUSE AND THE 
WEASEL 


In his presidential address before 
the joint convention of the Acturial 
Society of America and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries, Franklin 
B. Mead, executive vice-president 
of the Lincoln National Life drew 
upon the following analogy by way 
of prefacing his remarks: 

"The other evening, after a lapse 
of many years, | was running through 
my boyhood copy of Aesop's 
Fables and was especially im- 
pressed with ‘The Mouse and the 
Weasel’: 


"A little starveling mouse had made 
his way with some difficulty into a 
basket of corn, where, finding the en- 
tertainment so good, he stuffed and 
crammed himself to such an extent, that 
when he would have got out again, he 
found the hole was too small to allow 
his puffed-up body to pass. As he sat 
at the hole groaning over his fate, a 
weasel, who was brought to the spot 
by his cries, thus addressed him: ‘Stop 
there, my friend, and fast till you are 
thin; for you will never come out till 
you reduce yourself to the same condi- 
tion as when you entered.’ 


"Let us hope that, when we shall 
have finallyissued from the DEBACLE 
beginning in 1929, it will be found 
that the life insurance companies in 
effecting their egress have not ex- 
perienced a decrease in the 
amount of their assets nor too great 
a diminution in the amount of their 
insurance in force.” 











The attitude of The Spectator in 
connection with the need and advis- 
ability of agency qualification laws, 
which really amount to something, 
hardly needs to be restated. We be- 
lieve the attitude of the National As- 
sociation is a correct one and while it 
is doubtless true that such laws as are 
in effect in certain states have not pro- 
duced miracles and cured every con- 
ceivable ill, nor that future laws will 
prove universal panaceas, we think few 
would deny they have done far more 
good than harm. 


Cheap Insurance 


N a radio address broadcast last week 

from Hartford by Insurance Com- 
missioner of Connecticut Col. Howard 
P. Dunham, Mr. Dunham ended his re- 
marks with the following epigram- 
matical phrase: “The moral of this 
talk is cheap-insurance by any other 
name is still cheap insurance.” A re- 
view of Mr. Dunham’s talk appears 
in another page of this issue of THE 
SPECTATOR and it is not necessary to 
reiterate here the various points he 
emphasized. It is to be hoped that a 
great many people in Connecticut and 
in other states tuned in on WTIC, 
which is the broadcasting station of the 
Travelers’ Insurance Company, and 
listened to what Col. Dunham said, 
for it is by such discussion that the 
public is most apt not only to learn 
important facts concerning insurance, 
but also to have dissipated erroneous 
impressions which in one way or an- 
other it frequently seems to have ac- 
quired. 

Mr. Dunham not only explained the 
fact that most insurance companies try 
to keep their rates as low as possible, 
but told why this was the case. He 
called attention to the fact that the 
control of rates lies to a large degree 
with the public which should realize 
that care means lower rates and care- 
lessness higher rates. He emphasized 
the truth that cheap insurance, that 
is, insurance sold at rates too low to 
be consistent with safety, is cheap in- 
surance and nothing else, a truth which 
many of his hearers may have learned 
to their sorrow. 

Commissioner Dunham has waged a 
worthy fight both in Connecticut and 
in the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, of which he is a 
past president, for the best interest of 
insurance and his radio speech of last 
week is well in keeping with the high 
standard he has maintained since en- 
tering office. 
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td 
Time 
Weekly News Review 


Receivership for the National Life 
Insurance Company of the U. S. A., 
Illinois’ oldest and largest life in- 
surance company, is ordered at the 
request of Director of Insurance 
Ernest Palmer, and Patrick J. Lucey, 
former attorney general of Illinois, 
is named as receiver. 





The 53 life insurance companies 
doing business in New York had 
assets of nearly $18,000,000,000, at 
the end of 1932, an increase of ap- 
proximately $600,000,000 over the 
previous year, according to a tabu- 
lation in part Il of the 1933 report 
of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment. 





E. J. Stevens, formerly managing 


director of the Stevens Hotel and 
vice-president of the Illinois Life In- 
surance Company, stands convicted 
of having embezzled funds from the 
life company and faces a sentence 
of one to ten years in the peniten- 
tiary. 





Ingalls Kimball, director of group 
annuities of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, and nationally 
known as an authority on industrial 
pensions, dies after an illness of sev- 
eral months. 





New life insurance production for 
September of 42 reporting member 
companies of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, totals $577,- 
776,000 as compared with $639,937,- 
000 in September, 1932, a decrease 
of 9.7 per cent. 





Francis V. Keesling, vice-president 
and general counsel of the West 
Coast Life Insurance Company of 
San Francisco, is elected president 
of the American Life Convention at 
the organization's annual meeting. 





R. H. Dobbs, president of the In- 
dustrial Life & Health Insurance 
Company of Atlanta, Ga., is elected 
president of the Industrial Insurers 
Conference at French Lick, Ind. 





George A. Bangs of Grand Forks, 
N. D., is elected president of the 
United Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, succeeding the 
late Harry Wade. 





Albert N. Butler resigns as as- 
sistant special superintendent of in- 
surance of New York in charge of 
the rehabilitation of the Globe & 
Rutgers Fire Insurance Company to 
become vice-president of Corroon 
& Reynolds, Inc. 





Directors of the Lincoln Fire Insur- 
ance Company of New York recom- 
mended reducing the capital stock 
of the company from $1,000,000 to 








$200,000 and transferring $800,000 | 


to surplus. 





Allan |. Wolff is reelected president 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, and E. J. Cole of Fall 
River, Mass., is elected chairman of 
the executive committee of the or- 
ganization at its annual convention at 
Chicago. 


| °29-33 era. 














All American 








SOUNDINGS 














| ————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN—————| 


N the Prominent Patrons of Life Insurance Num- 
ber, supplementary to this issue of The Spectator, 
the presidents of fourteen leading life insurance 

companies review, in effect, their stewardship during 
the depression. 

From their accounts, in which there is a remark- 
able unanimity of opinion, one can readily draw a 
series of conclusions which summarize briefly but 
completely a triumph for the institution of life in- 
surance which must henceforth be regarded as the 
most epochal and significant milepost in its history. 

1. Life insurance is safe. Whereas other financial 
institutions were driven to the wall in droves, the 
failures in the life insurance field may be described 
as “negligible and insignificant.” 

2. The life insurance structure is properly built. 
The rigors of the depression proved the wisdom of 
the cushions that are provided by the mortality 
margin and the rates of interest used in calculating 
the basic rate. 

3. The functions of life insurance and its services 
to the nation are unimpaired during economic 
drought. More than six billions of dollars in pay- 
ments were pumped into the pockets of our citizens 
by the life insurance companies in the first three 
years of the depression, over two-thirds of the sum 
going to “living policyholders.” 

4. Life insurance is a going business in fair 
weather or foul; its production is not dried up to 
the extent experienced by other industries in the 
There was some curtailment, of course, 


| in premium income but it was not sufficient to drive 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


the total of insurance in force very far below pre- 
depression levels. This maintenance of premium 
income, incidentally, increases the liquidity of the 
companies and relieves them of sacrificial selling of 
investments. 
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+ 
Tide 
Current Economic Trends 


Unemployment was reduced by 
more than 1,700,000 during August 
and September, a gain of 871,000 
accomplished in September in spite 
of an I! per cent decline in indus- 
trial production, according to an 
estimate by William F. Green, pres- 
ident of the American Federation of 
Labor. 





Definitely embarking upon pro- 
gram of a permanently managed cur- 
rency with the government in the 
market for gold at a flexible price, 
President Roosevelt announces that 
he is authorizing the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to purchase 
newly mined gold at rates to be 
determined from time to time by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the President. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, for the week ended October 
21, 1933, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
121.97 and closed Saturday at 
119.14. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
31.85 and closed Saturday at 28.92. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 86.07 
and closed Saturday at 85.15. 





Steel ingot production throughout 
the country declined 5 points to a 
rate of 39 per cent of capacity last 
week and, with a much lighter de- 
mand reported in the leading con- 
suming areas, the industry faces the 
remainder of the year with increasing 
pessimism, according to the Iron 
Age. 





After dropping to the lowest level 
of the season early last week, the 
wheat market at Chicago reversed 
itself and finished 6 to 7!/2 cents 
higher than the previous week's close. 





Cotton futures last week fluc- 
tuated nervously over a range of 
approximately $3.75 a bale, but in 
the end were unchanged to 4 points 
higher compared with final quota- 
tions of October 14. 





Almost any building can be 
erected now for 57.5 per cent of 
what it would have cost to erect an 
identical building in 1926, writes 
Myron L. Matthews in the current 
Dow Service Daily Building Reports. 





Revenue freight loadings for the 
week ended October 14 totaled 664,- 
058 cars, which was an increase of 
9630 cars over the preceding week. 





Stimulated by capital stock, in- 
dividual income and other taxes, in- 
ternal revenue receipts for the first 
quarter of the 1934 fiscal year 
amounted to $613,258,977, an in- 
crease of $255,150,912 over the cor- 
responding period of 1932, the 
Treasury announces. 
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FOR THE PROBLEM FACED BY EVERY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WORKABLE SOLUTION 


_ 








_j 





@ Four years of depression, and the amazing changes of the past 


few months, have combined to change the policyholder’s attitude toward his economic future and, 


inevitably. toward his insurance policies 


@® Some can no 
longer afford to carry out their existing insurance pro- 
grams. Some find the interest load of their policy loans 
too heavy to bear. Some want and know they need 
additional protection. Yet, until personal contact i- 
established with each policyholder, it is impossible 
for the insurance company to help the insured revise 
his program for maximum benefit. 

@® Through personal contact alone can insurance com- 
panies help these policyholders— by learning of their 
exact financial condition, their attitude regarding 
present insurance, and determining whether or not a 
more equitable plan of protection can be arranged to 
micet present day demands. 

@ The American Conservation Company, through its 
naiion-wide field force, is in a position to service policy - 


holders—no matter where they may be, in the United 


States or Canada—in large or small companies. It 
makes no difference whether the service involves 1.000 
or LOO.000 policyholders. Moreover, we are in a posi- 
tion to contact promptly those thousands of policy- 
holders who, investigations have revealed. are in 
localities entirely out of touch with company agents. 

@ By means of a new plan created by this organization, 
it is possible for a company to employ the American 
Conservation Company to rewrite business upon 
which there are policy loans and to reinstate on a 
premium-paying basis insurance now running as paid 
up or extended insurance —all this without making 
it necessary to dispose of any reserve assets to pay 
commissions. 

@ A letter will bring complete information on this plan 
and the service conducted by the American Conserva- 


tion Company. 





AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE ¢ HERBERT G. SHIMP. PRESIDENT 


307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE. CHICAGO 


CONSERVATION COMPANY 
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Home Office 
Buildings 
of 
Distinction 
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The Mutual Life 
of Baltimore 


UVUVUGGOIUOTATLAUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUOLEEU EEE 


NE of the handsomest business 
structures in the city of Balti- 
more, Md., is the home office 


building of the Mutual Life Insurance 
The company, 


Company of Baltimore. 


now 63 years old, erected the new 
building just seven years ago. It is 
located at the corner of Chase and 


Charles Streets, fronting on the latter 
thoroughfare, at one of the highest 
points in the city. This section is rap- 
idly becoming the prized business lo- 
3altimore and the trend of 
development is toward the 
the Mutual 
Life of Baltimore. Street, in 
the City of Monuments, the 
same prestige that “Fifth Avenue” does 
in New York and realty are 
sealed accordingly. 

The home office building of the Mu- 
tual Life is constructed of Indiana 
limestone, is six stories and basement 


cation of 
industrial 
center now occupied by 
Charles 


carries 


values 


and has a frontage of 75 x 165 ft. deep. 
While the building is not pretentious 
in size, its chaste architectural lines 
are splendidly set off in the setting the 
building spacious lawns 
flank the six-story structure. 

More than half of the first floor is 
the cashier’s department 
and the auditing department. The 
front part of the first floor is leased 
to the Real Estate Trust Company, the 
banking medium of the insurance com- 
pany. The basement is used to house 
the company’s printing plant, for stor- 
age of records and suppplies and for 
offices of the purchasing department. 
The upper floors are scientifically laid 
out to permit economy of time and ef- 
fort in the interchange of work through 
the various departments, and the ar- 
chitects, Parker, Thomas & Rice, of 
Baltimore and Boston, planned the 
building so as to permit expansion 
either laterally or by increasing the 
height of the structure whenever press 
of business necessitates. 


occupies, as 


occupied by 
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The Mutual Life of Baltimore is 
headed by President Paul M. Burnett. 
It was organizel and began business 
in 1870, in Maryland, operating on the 
mutual legal reserve system. Origi- 
nally the company transacted indus- 
trial business only and, in fact, con- 
tinued on such lines throughout the 



































first half-century of its existence, hav- 
ing entered the ordinary field only 10 
years ago. The company employs a 
home office force of nearly 300 and its 
agents in the field number close to 1000, 

Five years: after this pioneer indus- 
trial company started writing a gen- 
eral line of ordinary insurance the 
policyholders held a meeting at which 
they voted to authorize the recommen- 
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dations of the directors that the com- 
pany be reorganized on the stock basis 
and this accordingly was done. 

The company has enjoyed a strong, 
substantial but steady growth through- 
out its career and it has the good-will 
and confidence of its policyholders. It is 
reported to be strong in assets and re- 
serves and has a large operating sur- 
plus. The mortality record is favorable. 
It has approximately $160,000,000 of 
insurance in force, $126,000,000 of 
which is non-participating industrial. 
The company writes all forms of ordi- 
nary insurance, together with non- 
medical, industria] and children’s poli- 
cies. Women are insured at the same 
rates as for men, except that disability 
rates for women are higher. 

The Mutual Life of Baltimore oper- 
ates in Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, the 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Ohio, 
Illinois, Louisiana, Missouri, Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware. The following 
comprise the board of officers and di- 
rectors: Paul M. Burnett, president; 
Howard M. Emmons, Leo P. Rock, vice- 
presidents; Milton Roberts, secretary; 
F. H. Loweree, assistant secretary. 
Directors: Dr. James D. Inglehart, 
Paul M. Burnett, Howard M. Emmons, 
Milton Roberts, Thomas F. Shriver, 
Adelbert W. Mears, Alfred J. Tormey, 
John B. H. Dunn, C. Fred Hutchinson, 
Dr. Fred H. Vinup. 
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THE 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


654. Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


SALARY SAVINGS 








Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 
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Joint Meeting of Leading 
Actuarial Groups 


Actuarial Society and Institute Members 

Discuss Problems of the Day at Chicago 

Convention; Papers and Informal Discus- 

sions Emphasize Practical Application of 
Actuarial Principles 


By T. J. V. CULLEN 


HE joint meeting of the Actuari- 

al Society of America and the 

American Institute of Actuaries 
was held October 18th, 19th and 20th 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago. Well over 300 hundred members 
of both bodies were in attendance. Prob- 
lems of important present moment to 
the life insurance business were dis- 
cussed both formally and informally. 

The convention opened Wednesday 
morning at ten o’clock with a meeting 
for Institute members only. It was 
presided over by Franklin B. Mead, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Lincoln 
National Life of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
as president of the Institute. In his 
presidential address Mr. Mead, through 
the aid of charts, traced the course of 
the industrial activity in various coun- 
tries, the effect of inflation in France 
on security and commodity prices, as 
well as the purchasing power of secur- 
ity holders, the course of inflation in 
England as it related to bonds, stocks, 
commodities and the gold value of the 
pound. Also charts were given show- 
ing the effect of anticipation of infla- 
tion in America and the gold price 
trend of finished manufactured goods 
in competing countries. 

In concluding, Mr. Mead counselled 
caution and economy in the manage- 
ment of the insurance business. He 
stressed the need of conserving the in- 
surance now in force as well as the 
productivity of the field men. He noted 
the difficulty attending present day in- 
vesting, the need for liquidity and the 
dangers of inflation. 


In Event of Inflation 


Life insurance management, he said, 
“would like to find some proper way to 
avoid depreciation of their current 
funds and liquid assets in case infla- 
tion of the currency should actually 
transpire.” In that event, however, 
it is quite probable that the ownership 
of good properties, both farm and city, 
would become a counterbalancing bless- 


ing which has been unwillingly thrust 
upon them. Mr. Mead’s charts, and 
excerpts from his address, appear on 
the page opposite. 

Arthur W. Coburn presented the re- 
port of the committee appointed to 
study the surrender value situation, as 
effected by the present situation as 
well as by the various state laws. This 
report is summarized elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Wednesday Afternoon 


On Wednesday afternoon a closed 
session of the Actuarial Society was 
presided over by J. S. Thompson, 
mathematician of the Mutual Benefit 
Life, of Newark, and president of the 
Society. 

In addition to the presidential ad- 
dress and other routine business, the 
fifth report of the Aviation Commit- 
tee was presented by Jas. E. Haskins 
of the Travelers of Hartford. This 
report noted no material change in 
underwriting practices or experiences 
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Franklin B. Mead 
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during the past year. The safest kind 
of flying was that on schedued air 
transport routes with that of private 
pleasure the worst. Other commercial 
and military flying were in between. 
The additional hazards attendant mili- 
tary flying were found to be offset by 
the excellent discipline inspection and 
equipment attendant upon this class 
of pilots. Experienced pilots with an- 
nual flying time between 200 and 400 
hours were found to be better risks. 
Pilots with a record of recent accident 
or violation of rules were rated poorly. 
Losses were mostly incurred, however, 
where there was no previously indi- 
cated hazard. 

The companies in the Actuarial So- 
ciety are now combining experience on 
applicants who have an obvious avia- 
tion exposure. Up to date the experi- 
ence has been as good as if they took 
a cross section of all pilots except in 
case of private pleasure pilots. As to 
passengers, it was found too early to 
form adequate opinions as there was 
no prediction possible as to the num- 
ber of hours they would fly. 


Joint Sessions 


On both Thursday and Friday the 
two bodies met in joint session with 
President J. S. Thompson of the Ac- 
tuarial Society in the chair on Thurs- 
day and President Mead of the In- 
stitute directing Friday’s meeting. 
Practically the entire meeting was 
given over to the presentation of the 
formal papers. Owing to their length 
and scope, five minutes were alloted to 
a brief outline of their contents. The 
title of the various papers and their 
authors are given herewith: “Inter- 
polation formulas in Terms of Func- 
tion-Values Rather Than Differences,” 
by J. F. Reilly; “Payment of Reserve 
in Addition to Face Amount as a 
Death Benefit,” by E. L. Marshall, 
Lafayette Life; “Valuation of General 
Accidental Death Benefits,” by H. L. 
Feay, New York Insurance Depart- 
ment; “Mortality Experience Under 
Extended Term and Paid-Up Provi- 
sions,” by J. S. Elston, The Travel- 
ers; “Note on Blood Yields,” by H. 
Bossert, Provident Mutual Life; “Com- 
pany Mortality Investigations in 
Theory and Practice,” by E. B. Whit- 
taker, Prudential; “Monthly Disability 
Termination Rates for Quinquennial 
Ages Corresponding to Published Class 
(3) Rates,” by W. A. Thompson, New 
York Life. Mr. Thompson was unable 
to be present and his paper was read 
by J. R. Phillips of the same com- 
pany. 

Other papers were: “Comment on 
Medical Impairment Ratings,” by Ar- 
thur Hunter, of the New York Life; 
“Unemployment Reserves,” by Gilbert 
W. Fitzhugh, of the Metropolitan Life; 
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“Contingency Reserves for Life Annui- 
ties,” by K. B. Piper, Provident Life 
and Accident; “Indices of Cost and 
Value as an Aid to Agency Manage- 


ment,” by W. Jenkins, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life. Additional papers, not 
programmed, were read by Horace 
Bassford, Metropolitan Life; E. W. 


Hollensburg, of the N. Y. Department; 
and Pearce Shepperd, of the Pruden- 
tial. 

The informal discussions at the joint 
sessions of the two organizations fore- 
shadowed very largely the practice and 
policy of life insurance currently and 
for the future. While there was no 
real concensus, the various opinions, 
supported by experience and facts, 
gave an insight into alterations in 
methods necessitated by forces set up 
during the depression period. A few 
outstanding of the conclusions offered, 
however, may be noted. These evi- 
dence a general trend and no doubt 
will materially aid in establishing a 
background for guidance in future 
company action, and so have vital in- 
terest to and influenee on agents and 
policyholders. 

Most important of these are: (1) A 
continuing reduction in dividend 
scales; (2) The institution of educa- 
tional programs designed to show 
agents and through them _ policyhold- 
ers the loss and waste actually suf- 
fered in replacements; (3) The ad- 
visability of assisting worth-while gen- 
eral agents during the period of de- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Franklin B. Mead Discusses 


World Economics 


Charts Effect of Inflation in Foreign Coun- 
tries and Speculates on Its Probable 
Influence on Domestic Business; Sees Pres- 
ent Era as Time for Extreme Caution in 
Company Management 


ECOVERY from the industrial 

slump beginning in 1929 began 

to take place in seven countries 
out of eight about the middle of 1932. 
This is depicted in Chart I. Italy is 
earried through March of this year; 
Japan and Belgium through May, and 
Canada, Germany, France, and the 
United Kingdom through June, while 
the United States is carried through 
September. A severe break, however, in 
the improvement in the United States 
took place about the beginning of this 
year but, after greater confidence was 
restored in banks, business began to 
pick up rapidly again in May, and there 
was great improvement up until the 
middle of July, when another slump 
appeared. The rapid rise in business, 
which started in May, received great 
impetus from the threat of inflation 
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or of debasement of the currency and 
the eagerness to exchange valuable dol- 
lars for commodities. 

The increased production and em- 
ployment unfortunately have resulted 
not so much in increased delivery of 
goods to the consumer as it has from 
the building up of depleted inventories. 
The great decline which is taking place 
at this time attributed to uncer- 
tainty as to the outcome of the NRA 
activities and as to the fate of the 
dollar as well as to decline in inven- 
tory repletion. 

It is believed by some that our busi- 
ness recovery is not “dependent upon 
adopting policies of inflation, cur- 
rency debasement or repudiation” and 
one prominent business economist and 
banker has said that what is needed 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Tuberculosis Record for 1932 


(Continued from page 7) 


large cities is apparently no longer the 
case in New York State. Of course 
it is possible that the rural death rate 
is increased by tuberculosis invalids. 
When the returns for New York 


City alone and the rest of the State 
are given, they tend to equalize con- 
ditions. It appears that while for 1931 
the rate for New York City for males 
was 85.6 per 100,000, for the rest of 
the state it was 72.9; for females the 
rate was 53.1 for New York City and 
53.5 for the rest of the State. Thus 





the extraordinary disparity in the 
figures previously given disappears. On 
page 2 is a table showing for 1931 the 
death rates by ages and according to 
sex, first for New York City and sec- 
ond, for the rest of the State. 

If there are inherent difficulties in 
subjecting tuberculosis statistics to a 


PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN 177 AMERICAN CITIES 1931-1932 










































1931 1932 1931 1932 
Death Death Death Death 
Popu- Rate per Popu- Rate per Popu- Rate per Popu- Rate pe 
lation Deaths 100,000 lation Deaths 100,000 lation Deaths 100,000 lation Deaths 100,000 
Akron, Ohio .... 260,680 71 27.2 265,192 53 20.0— Malden, Mass. . 59,116 3 22.0 19 31.7— 
Albany, N. Y. .. 129,107 78 60.4 130,463 76 58.3— Manchstr., N. H. 77,029 27 35.1 37 47.9+ 
Allentown, Pa , 94,873 54 56.9 96,721 55 56.9 Massillon, O. ... 27,480 5 18.2 3 10.6— 
Altoona, Pa. .... 84,679 30 8635.4 85,779 15 Medfurd, Mass. . 62,222 10 16.1 7 10.9— 
Atlanta, Ga. . 290,901 198 68.1 161 Memphis, Tenn.. 264,123 281 106.4 244 89.4— 
Atlantic City,N.J. 68,073 29 42.6 30 Miami, Fla. .... 120,447 75 62.3 91 (0.9 + 
Auburn, N. Y. .. 36,712 9 24.5 13 Milwaukee, Wis.. 592,904 236 39.8 604,628 263 3 
Augusta, Ga 93 151.7 83 Minnpls., Minn... 474,496 89 18.8 482,608 83 7 
Austin, Texas .. 37 66.9 39 Mobiie, Ala. .... 69,102 61 88.3 69,822 40 7 
Baltimore, Md... 686 84.3 627 Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 63,764 14 22.0 64,665 15 } 
Bayunne, N. J 40 44.2 29 Mtgomery., Ala.. 67,717 55 81.2 68,809 47 
Berkeley, Cal. .. 17 19.9 13 Nashville, Tenn.. 158,156 128 80.9 161,588 130 
Bethlehem, Pa... 25 42.5 16 Newark N. J. .. 445,697 362 81.2 448,385 325 
Binghamton,N. Y. 19 24.4 10 N. Bedford, Mass. 111,547 71 63.7 110,707 67 
Birmingham,Ala. 206 76.4 184 New Britain,Ct.. 69,193 33 47.7 70,045 30 
joston, Mass 09 64.8 168 New Haven, Ct.. 162,673 27 16.6 162,685 27 
Bridgept., Conn. 69 46.9 61 N. Orleans, La.. 467,417 638 136.5 474,341 536 
Brockton, Mass.. 63,497 13 20.5 13 N. Rochelle, N.Y. £6,145 11 19.6 57,001 7 
Buffalo, N. Y.... 581,101 380 65.4 346 Newton, Mass... 67,601 9 3.3 69,461 13 
Cambridge,Mass 70 61.3 67 ) Newport, R. L.. 29,789 12 40.3 29,825 7 
Camden, N. J.... 12 35.! i3 1+ New York City.. 7,088,966 4,370 61.6 7,215,782 3,997 
Canton, Ohio 28 15 8 Norfolk, Va. .... 130,390 76 58.3 131,734 82 
Cedar Rap., Ia.. 12 15 a) Oakland, Cal.. y 94 32.2 298,832 104 
Charleston, S. C. 77 5. 94 51.3 Oak Park, Ill. . ‘ 8 12.0 69,247 9 ‘ 
Chelsea, Mass. 36 70.1 32 57.4— Okla. City, Okla. 196,774 108 54.9 205,882 110 5s 
Chicago, Ill 1,971 57.0 3 1,753 49.8 — Omaha, Neb. ... 216,721 111 51.2 218,893 78 35.6— 
Cleero, Tl. ..cce 13 18.8 10 14.2— Orange, N. J. .. 35,654 29 81.3 35,858 22 61.4— 
Cincinnati, O.... 521 92.1 345 74.7— Pasadena, Cal. . 79,806 8 47.6 82,782 20 24.2-— 
Cleveland, O 716 78.4 665 72.0— Passaic, N. J. .. 62,854 19 30.2 62,770 12 19.1 
Columbus, O. . 164 55.2 156 51.6 Paterson, N. J.. 138,828 45 32.4 139,080 43 30.9— 
Concord, N. H... 21 82.0 15 57.9— Peoria, Il. ane 108,464 4 22.1 111,260 16 14.4— 
Covington, Ky. 34 51.3 40 59.7-+ Petersburg. Va.. 28,864 27 93.5 29.104 30 103.1-+ 
Dallas, Texas ... 127 46.6 137 50.3+ Phiia., PR. cscce 1,966,351 1,405 71.5 1,978,663 1,234 62.4- 
Davenport, Ia... 37 60.4 26 58.4— Pittsburgh, Pa.. 679,672 351 51.6 686,462 313 45.5 
Dayton, Ohio 111 53.7 100 47.3— Pittsfield, Mass.. 50,637 16 31.6 51,405 14 27.2 
Decatur, Ill 21 35.5 21 35.1— Pontiac, Mich. . 68,633 8 11.7 70,115 8 11.4 
Denver, Col. aii 271 92.9 268 90.9— Portland, Me. .. 70,290 3 43.7 71,13 26 36.6- 
Des Moines, Ia.. 48 33.2 146,069 51 34.9+ Portland, Ore. .. 306,780 93 30.3 310,992 70 22.5- 
Detroit, Mich. 1,6 963 58.8 1,693,861 890 52.5 Portsmouth, Va. 44,654 38 85.1 43,814 43 98.1 
Duluth, Minn 45 $4.2 102,030 3 30.4— Providence, R..I. 254,841 114 44.7 256,32! 96 37.5- 
E. Orarge, N.J.. 28 399 71,200 33 37.6- Pueblo, Col. .... 50.951 23 45.1 51,635 16 31.0- 
E. St. Louis, Ml. 29 38.5 75,994 33 43.44 Quincy, Ill mais 39.631 21 53.0 39.943 6 15.0— 
Elizabeth. N. J.. 63 53.9 118,693 70 §9.0+- Quincy, Mass. 74,893 22 29.4 77,221 19 24.6- 
El Paso, Texas.. 241 228.6 107.821 217 + 201.3-— Reading, Pa. ... 111,576 51 45.7 111,900 49 43.8- 
Erie, Pa. . - 41 34.5 120,881 56 46.34 Richmond, Va... 184,294 163 88.4 185,386 143 77.1-— 
Evansville, Ind.. 53 50.8 105,848 32 30.2— Rechester, N. Y. 332,047 77 : 335,179 75 22.4- 
Fal! River, Mss. 81 70.7 115,148 52 45.2— Rockford, Ill. ... 88,309 16 90,265 9 10.0— 
Fitchburg, Mass. 21 51.7 40,683 26 63.9 Roanoke, Va. ... 71,426 $2 73,202 2 ) 
Flint. Mich - 63 38,3 170,613 AG 32.8— Sacramento, Cal. 97.125 96 99,825 116 : 
Ft. Woyne, Ind.. 36 30.4 121,129 37 30.54 St. Louis, Mo. .. 827,900 621 822,652 493 
Ft. Worth, Tex.. 94 55.2 175,840 gs 50.0— St. Paul, Minn... 5 96 52 108 
Galveston, Tex.. 47 87.1 54,408 58 106.64 Salem, Mass. . 7 542 12 
Gloucester, Mass. 2 8.2 24.476 17 69.54 S. Lake Cy.,.Utah 63 145,100 43 
Gd. Rap., Mich.. 31 18.0 175,342 19 10.8— S. Antonio,Tex... 302 246,824 295 
Greershoro, N.C 25 42.4 AG.2°4 23 22 R— San Diego, Cal... 118 164,035 133 
Hamilton, O. .. 24 45.9 52.446 26 49.6+ San Fran., Cal... 494 662,204 443 
Hamtramck, Mh. 23 40.2 57,942 14 24.2— San Jose, Cal. 3 61,566 14 
BParrishurg. Pa.. 23 28.4 81,281 36 44.3 Savannah, Ga... 96 85.402 107 
Hartford, Conn.. 93 23.9 169.742 8 28.34 Schenectadyv.N.Y. 24 97,904 21 
Haverhill. Mss.. 10 2) ,8 48.524 8 16.5— Scranton, Pa go 144.673 R3 
Hgh'd. Pk.,Mich. 10 18.6 h4. 243 7 1? 9 Seattle. Weasii... 227 376.518 184 
Hoboken, N. J 34 56.3 61,205 35 57.2 Sioux City, Ia... 16 20 80.911 18 22.2 
Holyoke, Mss... +1 73.1 56.447 22 39.0— Somerville. Mass. 20 1 106.257 3 12.2 
Honolulu, Haw.. 177 123.0 149,190 173 116.9 Svokane, Wash.. 22 18 117.917 15 12.7— 
Houston, Tex. .. 22 65.0 295.913 298 70 1— Sprinefield, Il... 18 2 74,618 19 25.54 
Indpls., Ind. .... 188 50.8 375,042 200 8653.34 Sprinef'd.. Mass. 57 3 154.328 45 _29.2— 
Jackson, Mich 1f 28.6 AR AT2 mh $5.94 Springfield, O. .. 30 4; 70,471 22 31.2- 
Jacksnvle Fla 156 116.3 137,811 170 123.44 Syracuse, N. Y.. 53 24.8 217,507 32 14.7— 
Jersey City, N.J 188 58.9 20.765 188 AR. — Tacoma, Wash... 32 29.6 198.950 21 19.3— 
Johnstown, Pa 18 26.9 67,074 24 35.84 Tampa, Fla nen 57 53.2 111,772 53 47.4— 
Kalamazoo, Mch 21 37.8 AR.TRS 14 24.9— Terre Haute,Ind 25 40.1 62,198 22 35.4— 
Kansas Cy.,Kan., g9 71.6 126,368 69 54.6— Toledo, O “wre wal) 74.2 301 O86 183 60.8— 
Kansas Cv.. Mo 299 73.1 416.162 276 66 3 Topeka, Kan 12 18.2 67.198 16 23.8 
Kenosha, Wis ‘ 6 11.7 51,921 7 13.544 Trenton, N. J 25 100.9 124,247 191 97.4- 
Kroxville, Tenn $1 37.5 111,904 50 44.7+- - Troy, N. Y. .. 28 38.4 72.925 32 43.9+ 
Lakewood, O 9 12.2 76.773 10 13.04 Union City, N. J. 6 9.5 66.948 10 14.94 
Laresster. Pa 16 26.3 61,434 11 17.9 Utica, N. Y. .. 31 30.2 193.387 28 27.1— 
Lansing, Mich 6 7.4 82.9R7 11 13.34 Waco. Texas HY 34 62.3 ° 55,284 52 94.14 
Lawrence Mass 12 13.9 87,066 19 21.8 Washineton,D.C.. 492.539 522 106.0 497.315 529 106.4 
Lexineton, Ky $8 103.8 16,654 72 154.34 Waterbury. Ct. . 100,892 57 £6.5 101.684 1 50.2- 
Lincoln, Neb. .. 16 20.4 RH, 496 13 16.1— Wheeling. W.Va 62.319 20 32.1 62.247 23 36.64 
Lit. Rock, Ark.. 35 160.6 84,872 131 154.4— Williamspt., Pa 46,881 13 27.7 47,208 9 18.8- 
Le. Beech, Cal 38 24.9 160,851 29 18,.0— Wilmington, Del. 196,162 16 423.3 195.814 47 44.4+ 
Los Aneeles. Cal. 1 987 74.9 1,382,066 1,065 77.14 Winst.-Sal.,N.C.. 79,261 71 89.6 82.597 66 79.9- 
Louisville Ky 173 1.6 323,621 154 17.6— Worcester, Moss. 196,811 94 47.8 198,311 71 35.8— 
Lowell, Mas 46 16.6 32 32.8— Yonkers. N. Y.. 138,891 76 54.7 142,227 50 35.2— 
[ Mass. .. 12 11.7 2 2 11.6— Youngstown, O.. 174,562 36 20.6 178,210 57 32.04 
McKeesport, Pa 12 21.6 22 39.14 - - --- - — - a 
M n, Ga 61 113.1 52 96.3— Totals .......42,276,938 25,435 60.2 43,013,624 23,492 54.6- 
Mad wi 24 46.5 29 47.44 115—, 60+-, 2 same. 
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detailed analysis by localities, the prob- 
lem becomes still more difficult in inter- 
national comparisons for leading covn- 
tries. The table following is chiefly  r 
the period 1925-30 and is derived from 
the New Zealand Year Book for 1933, 
giving the tuberculosis death rates for 
some thirty-five countries. The rates 


International Tuberculosis Death Rates (All 
Forms)—Rates per 100,000 
CL EET 1926-30 36.0 
ee eee 1927-31 47.0 
Union of S. Africa ........ 1925-29 651.0 
pO ae 1926-30 55.0 
ED ars. s ei waisis cand Qalaelk ba 1926-30 68.0 
a, ee eee 1925-29 80.0 
I Si aly ae es eich Bw 1926-30 82.0 
PP ere ere 1925-29 82.0 
NN POPE 1925-29 92.0 
England and Wales ....... 1926-30 94.0 
DE <ciwgedéees whew es 1926-30 96.0 
IN ot al ay he spe bom Roar eh 1925-29 97.0 
British Guiana ........... 1926-30 100.0 
eer 1924-28 100.0 
PE scctiena.ueenece 1926-30 120.0 
EE nn tahoe eee Gs Qe empelade a 1925-29 129.0 
GE oc aecweaee .1925-29 135.0 
Jamaica ee 1926-30 135.0 
Switzerland ........... 1926-30 136.0 
Northern Ireland 1926-30 137.0 
Irish Free State soee-as 138.0 
Uruguay A ES ee 143.0 
III Y Sessa oh'sk thee sw asta kc 145.0 
aes tt i a Cee ted 145.0 
OO 154.0 
pe eee 164.0 
NEES rena eee 165.0 
Norway ...... 174.0 
Czecho-Slovakia 189.0 
Japan ieee 191.0 
SO Pee 200.0 
a 230.0 
Estonia 232.0 
SEES se Sapa 244.0 
ee ee 245.0 








show an extraordinary contrast from 
a minimum of 36 per 100,000 for Sal- 
vador to a maximum of 245 for Chile. 
The rates for tuberculosis, all forms, 
must not be confused with the rates for 


Pulmonary Tuberculosis Death Rate, U. S. 
Registration Area, 1923-31—Rate per 100,000 


Deaths Rate 
aR ere 79,534 89.4 
1924 . eR ME ee 78,096 78.7 
See 78,103 75.7 
a er 80,375 76.4 
ieee . 77,195 71.3 
1928 . 80,285 ae. 3 
1929 , 78,624 67.6 
75,120 63.4 
1931 72,515 60.7 


| 


pulmonary tuberculosis only with which 
this discussion is chiefly concerned. 

To better facilitate comparison I 
give below a table for the United States 
Registration Area, 1923-31 showing a 
range in the death rate from 89.4 per 
100,000 to 60.7, a record which is prob- 
ably not exceeded by any other country. 
«The non-respiratory forms of tuber- 
culosis cause a mortality of from 5 to 6 
per 100,000, it being 5.2 in 1931. I next 
give a table for pulmonary tuberculosis 


* Of exceptional interest in this connec- 
tion is a recent report on Casual Factors 
in Tuberculosis by Dr. F. C. S. Bradbury, 


published by the British Association for the 


Prevention of Tuberculosis, London. This 
report emphasizes the factors of over- 
crowding, undernourishment, insanitation, 
occupation of tenements, race, early mar- 


riage, size and composition of family, pov- 
erty, and house-to-tenant infection. It is 
one of the most admirable publications of 


its kind ever published and should receive 
serious consideration on the part of all in- 
terested in the tuberculosis problem. 
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death rates by sex for England and 
Wales, 1921-1931. 





Pulmonary Tuberculosis Death Rates, England 
& Wales, 1921-1931 
Rate per 100,000 

Male Female Persons 
Saree 100.3 77.7 88.4 
Eee 102.4 76.6 88.9 
a. 95.8 72.4 83.6 
re ree 96.9 72.9 84.4 
ee 96.7 70.9 83.3 
1926 89.7 65.5 77.1 
1927 . 91.4 67.8 79.1 
1928 87.9 64.1 75.5 
Seer 93.8 66.1 79.3 
ae 86.3 62.4 73. 
SEE “Katwde seumwace 87.2 62.2 74.2 

The British Ministry of Health in 


1932 published an extremely interest- 
ing report on tuberculosis, including 
an examination of the results of sana- 
torium treatment, by Dr. Arthur S. 
MacNalty, which should be consulted 
by all who wish to grasp the true 
significance of the modern tuberculosis 
movement in all its important aspects.* 
The report calls attention to the actual 
decline in tuberculosis in. England and 
Wales from a mortality of 58,930 in 
1901 to 37,990 in 1929. Standardized 
death rates declined during the same 
period from 180.7 per 100,000 to 93.2. 
The report shows that for 1926 the 
male rate was 116 per 100,000 for Lon- 
don and only 60 per 100,000 for aggre- 
gate rural districts. The rate for 
females was 64 for London and 56 for 
the rural districts. 


Sources of Infection 


The report discusses the various 
sources of infection, particularly the 
inhalation of wet or dried particles of 
expectoration, tuberculous milk, food, 
etc. It includes a discussion on the prob- 
lem of heredity, racial predisposition, 
pregnancy, prolonged lactation, family 
infection, etc., which cannot be en- 
larged upon for the want of space. 
The report, however, directs attention 
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also to conditions and diseases dimin- 
ishing personal resistance to infection 
which lie at the root of the whole tuber- 
culosis problem. The importance of 
fatigue or exhaustion cannot easily be 
exaggerated, nor the great importance 
of proper nutrition, or in other words 
the relation of poverty to tuberculosis 
of the pulmonary type. The report 
brings out the fact that the increasing 
sobriety of the population of England 
and Wales has brought about increased 
disease resistance and diminished the 
susceptibility to tuberculosis. Other 
disease factors such as insanity, in- 
fluenza, diabetes, syphilis, cirrhosis of 
the liver, and acute infectious diseases 
of infancy are all dealt with to good 
advantage. 

A similar report on the tuberculosis 
situation in the United States at the 
present time would make a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge and a 
clearer realization of the new concep- 
tions of bringing about deliberately a 
still further material reduction in the 
prevailing rate for tuberculosis. That 
this can be done goes without saying 
but the struggle for control is becom- 
ing more difficult as the remnant of 
the disease requires attention. As to 
this it may be said that the industrial 
aspects of tuberculosis are coming more 
and more to the foreground, particu- 
larly as regards the relation of pul- 
monary tuberculosis to silicosis which 
of late years has been attacked with 
increasing vigor and higher intelli- 
gence than ever before. 

Finally it may be pointed out that 
immense progress has been made in 
the early diagnosis of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis although much yet remains to 
perfect existing methods. Patients, 
unfortunately, too often delay treat- 
ment until the hopeless stage of 
the disease has been reached, and pub- 
lic sanatoria everywhere are overflow- 
ing with cases in a more or less mori- 
bund condition. Sanatorium treatment 
has proven its enormous value not only 
as regards immediate effects on the 
patient but also as regards improved 
conceptions of healthful modes of life 
after discharge which lie at the root 
of the treatment problem. 

A cure of tuberculosis is being 
affected to an increasing extent. I 
quote a single statement from the Eng- 
lish report to the effect that of the 
male patients admitted in the most 
hopeful stage of the disease 65.5% were 
alive at the end of 10 years; of those 
admitted in the moderately advanced 
stage, 38.2% were alive; and of those 
admitted in a far advanced stage, 10.4% 
were alive at the end of ten years. 
For females the corresponding figures 
were 85.2% in the first stage, 49.7% 
in the moderately advanced stage and 
10.8% in the far advanced state. 
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Surrender Charges 


Should be Higher 


Current Practices Penalize the Per- 
sistent Policyholder, According to 
Actuaries; Danger Looms in Future 


While recognizing the benefits of 
liberal surrender and loan values in the 
life insurance contract, and crediting 
much of the expansion of the life busi- 
ness to these factors, the committee ap- 
pointed by the American Institute of 
Actuaries to report on non-forfeiture 
values warned against the tendency to 
carry such inducements to extremes. 
The committee, under the chairmanship 
of Arthur Coburn, vice president of the 
North American Reinsurance Company, 
reported at the Chicago convention of 
the two national actuarial organiza- 
tions, Mr. Coburn presenting the find- 
ings of the committee. 

The report was introduced with a 
table showing the difference between 
the reserve and cash surrender value, 
data being taken from the experience of 
four representative companies on or- 
dinary life insurance issued at age 40. 
This table showed a difference of $15 
per $1000 between reserve and cash 
surrender value at the end of two years, 
$10 at the end of three years, $5 at five 
years and nothing thereafter. The 
ratio of policy loans to assets was 
shown at 16.1% in 1927 and 24.5% in 
1932. 

The committee did not subscribe to 
the theory that surrender will not re- 
sult in deterioration of the vitality of 
the remaining business. The good risks 
are the exposed ones, especially in the 
case of twisting, while the poor risks 
must necessarily be retained by the 
original insurors. Adequate surrender 
charges would remedy this. 

High cash surrender values further 
penalize the persistent policyholder be- 
cause of the fact that early surrender- 
ers have not paid their proportionate 
share of the acquisition cost, and the 
committee maintained that reserves 
should be calculated on individual basis 
with due regard for good and poor 
risks. 

Attention was invited also to the mat- 
ter of investment, facilities for which 
are hampered when the company is 
subjected to the constant threat or pos- 
sibility of heavy surrender and loan 
payments. 


Agency Officers Convene in Joint 
Session With Sales Research Bureau 





Life Insurance Executives From All Over the United States and 
Canada Thresh Out Field and Home Office Production Problems 
at the Annual Meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 


Two things of outstanding impor- 
tance were laid before the life agency 
officers of the country in Chicago on 
Monday, the one, a call to back the 
President in his recovery program and 
join him in his fight against the argu- 
ments of the currency inflationist and 
the other, the importance of budgetary 
control in agency management. The 
one is to aid life insurance as a 
whole through patriotism in the nation- 
al emergency, and the other, a plan 
whereby life insurance can better ad- 
just itself to the problems that imme- 
diately confront it. 

These came at the opening session of 
the joint annual convention of the As- 
sociation of Life Agency Officers and 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
and as at all other life meetings this 
year, a very good attendance was on 
hand. 

The convention theme was “Moving 
Forward Under Present Conditions,” 
but the importance of budgetary control 
was woven so forcefully into the warp 
and woof of the opening session that it 
soon became evident that it is recom- 
mended as one of the most effective 
means of bringing the theme about. 

Also, because this convention is one 
of the most effective in the many held 
throughout the year because of the 
earnestness and studiousness of the 
visitors, it soon became evident that 
the lessons of the program were being 
driven home. 








The committee urged that effort be 
made to alter statutes 87 and 88 of the 
New York State laws which provide for 
mandatory contingency reserves and 
non-forfeiture values respectively. The 
Missouri laws in these premises were 
cited as models and of more practical 
utility in the equitable management of 
the business. 


By T. J. V. CULLEN 


The call to arms nationally and also 
the question of budgetary control was 
made by M. Albert Linton, chairman of 
the opening session. He is president of 
the Provident Mutual Life and also 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Bureau, and because of his several 
constructive addresses during the de- 
pression his opening remarks assumed 
outstanding importance. 

Mr. Linton, after mentioning the ad- 
dress of President Roosevelt on Sunday 
night, lauded the agricultural adjust- 
ment administration and the national 
recovery administration, and admitted 
with the President that parity between 
agriculture and industry in purchasing 
power is the most important immediate 
goal in the entire recovery plan. 


Time to Back President 

“It is time to back our President to 
the limit,” he said, “and I did not vote 
for him for President. I think that his 
program is well thought out. Of course 
there will be trial and error but Mr. 
Roosevelt himself freely admits that, 
but I am convinced that he is working 
for the common good and that, if given 
proper support, his efforts will be suc- 
cessful.” 

Mr. Linton warned, however, that 
life insurance men must keep their eyes 
on the Congress which meets in Janu- 
ary, because during that session cur- 
rency inflation will be the pet plan of 
many of its members. “I consider cur- 
rency inflation as a menace to sound 
recovery,” he said. 

“One of the greatest contributions we 
can make to life insurance is to try to 
help get out of the trougn into which 
we have fallen,” he said, pointing out 
that life insurance will be one of those 
to profit most largely from recovery. 

In discussing agency management he 
said that the agency departments will 
be held to stricter and stricter ac- 
countability in the future, because over- 
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head costs are too high, in the present 
scale of production, as per unit pro- 
duced. 

He quoted from and subscribed to a 
statement made recently by William S. 
Breiby of the actuarial firm of Fackler 
and Breiby in an article on manage- 
ment in a recent issue of The Spec- 
tator to the effect that “money used 
for agency development should not be 
looked on as an expense but as an in- 
vestment and should be as carefully in- 
vestigated.” 

“We need good agencies and agents 
and we must take more interest in the 
agent’s success,” he said, “because the 
type of agent that we enroll will affect 
the character of business written in 
years to come.” 


Replacements 

He also discussed replacements and 
asserted that the companies must take 
into consideration the effect of this on 
the agents, on the public and the com- 
panies, and recommended education of 
the agents as having greater effect in 
stopping it than force and coercion. 
“We must show the agents that the net 
cost, not in the next ten years, but 
in lower forfeiture values in future 
years, will be greater.” 

In discussing frills he said that sev- 
eral years ago the companies had a 
great many including disability “which 
is gone but not forgotten” and said that 
“we must learn to sell life insurance in 
a different market without these frills.” 

A playlet was presented by a group 
of officials which vividly showed the 
value of budgetary control for agency 
departments, and thus opened the sub- 
ject. In this playlet were John R. 





J. M. Holcombe, Jr. 
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In connection with the tremendous task of 


taking over the management and opera- 


tion of the business and assets recently 


purchased by us from the Missouri State 


Life Insurance Company, we take this op- 


portunity to express our thanks to the Home 


Office Executives, 


Field Executives, 


and 


Agents of other Life Insurance Companies 


for the help and co-operation which they 


have given us in such generous measure. 





Walter W. Head, President 
Saint Louis, Mo. 








Larus, actuary of the Phoenix Mutual 
as the president; F. O. Lyter, assistant 
superintendent of agencies of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, as the agency vice- 
president; James A. Griffin, agency 
manager of the Phoenix Mutual, as the 
actuary; Philip Hewes, managing edi- 
tor of the Managers Magazine of the 
Bureau, as the policyholder, and Miss 
Jean Dunn, of the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel staff, as the president’s secretary. 

Other speakers of the day were G. 
Fay Davies, assistant general manager 
and secretary of the Northern Life of 
Canada, who discussed the importance 
of budgetary control to the agency of- 


ficer; Frank P. Samford, vice-presi- 





M. A. Linton 


dent and treasurer of the Liberty Na- 
tional Life of Birmingham, whose ad- 
dress “Budgetary Control” applied 
what he and his company have learned 
to a mythical company, “The Equality 
Life Insurance Company,” and John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager of 
the Bureau, who gave his annual report 
on the activities of the past year. 

Mr. Samford listed his five objectives 
as follows: To guess or estimate as ac- 
curately as possible the income of the 
company for the coming year; to set up 
in advance a definite amount that may 
be spent for any particular item of con- 
trollable expense; to check these ex- 

(Concluded on page 20) 





Henry E. North 
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Franklin B. Mead On 
World Economics 
(Continued from page 132) 


is that the United States be “saved 
from its rescuers.” 

With reference to the NRA, I be- 
lieve the opinion is unanimous that it 
will at least do much to eliminate un- 
fortunate competitive conditions, the 


sweat shop, child labor, as well as per- 


manently improve relations between 
the various units of the individual in- 
dustries. Whether it will result in 
finally improving or retarding recovery, 
there is great difference in opinion. 
Let us hope that recovery will con- 
tinue regardless of the general success 
of the NRA. 

Orthodox economists, as a class, seem 
to be doubtful, while, on the other 
hand, there is another group who be- 
lieve that in the period of the “New 
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Chis Is Your Concern 


As a Life Insurance Salesman your 
responsibility goes far beyond the 
mere selling of protection. 


The Prospect has come to re- 
gard you as an adviser in 
whom he can place the ut- 
most confidence. 


[n all fairness, then, the well- 
equipped salesman should 
be prepared to give the 
right answers when they 
are sought of him. 


Fit the Protection 
To the Buyer 


Susurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrtetp, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


Che Prudential 








Deal” succeeding the “New Era” the 
usual methods of thought in matters 
economic and social must be brushed 
aside and we must view things from 
an entirely different viewpoint. 

At the last meeting of the Insti- 
tute, in connection with the subject of 
inflation, there was considerable dis- 
cussion as to the probable effects of 
inflation upon bond prices. In this 
discussion it was suggested that a re- 
view of what happened in France un- 
der somewhat similar conditions in the 


early part of the last decade might 
throw considerable light on this sub- 
ject. 


Chart II shows the effects of infla- 
tion in France on security and com- 
modity prices. In 1919 artificial peg- 
ging of the franc was discontinued and 
from that time the value of the france 
declined very rapidly until it reached 
a minimum of than 3 cents in 
1926. As soon as the franc began to 
drop in 1919 commodity prices began 
to rise, although they already 
high, as also did stock prices, whereas 
bond prices declined from about 80 per 
cent of par until they reached a mini- 
mum of less than 50 per cent in the 
middle of 1926. Upon stabilization of 
the franc and in the improvement of 
business conditions, bond prices began 


less 


were 


to rise again and they are now at 
about the same level as they were in 
1919. 


Effect on Security Earnings 

Chart III shows the effect in France 
on the purchasing power of security 
holders. It will be observed that the 
purchasing power of the holders of 
stocks did not change materially dur- 
ing the decline of the franc, whereas 
that of the holder of bonds decreased 
from 1919 until just before stabiliza- 
tion in 1927. However, it will be ob- 
served that, for those who purchased 
bonds in 1925, 1926 and 1927, purchas- 
ing power has since increased, as did 
that of those who purchased stocks. 

Chart IV shows the effect of infla- 
tion in England. When England went 
off the Gold Standard in September, 
1931, stock prices rose rapidly for one 
month and then declined quite rapidly 
until the middle of 1932; then there 
was a constant rise until September of 
that year (as was the case in this 
country), after which they were very 
nearly constant until April of this 
year, since which time there has been 
a continuous rise of about 20 per cent, 
a healthy rise without the assistance 
of the threat of inflation. . . . In Eng- 
land they have been avoiding anything 
like serious inflation and, while they 
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are off the Gold Standard, they are was 15 points, although only about 13 Since 1931 these two bonds have not 
nevertheless retaining sound money points is shown in the chart, as is a_ only been very close in price but there 
and her people have confidence that chart of monthly means. In the case, has been very close coincidence in their 
her money will remain sound. for instance, of New York Gas and price trends. 

After the Civil War, this country Electric Light, Heat and Power 5’s- These are times for extreme caution 


continued off the Gold Standard until 
1879, when specie payment was 
sumed in accordance with legislation 
enacted in 1875. This followed 
by a period of prosperity which lasted 
until 1883. 

On April 19 of this year the United 
States abandoned the old gold basis. 
While there has been no direct infla- 
tion in our money, there has been ac- 
tive speculation in anticipation of in- 
flation. 

Chart V shows the price movement 
which resulted from this anticipated 
inflation in the gold value of the dol- 
lar, and in bonds, commodities and 
stocks. Bonds increased in price, evi- 
dently through the more cheerful atti- 
tude toward business prospects. Goods 
were purchased to a great extent not 
people really needed them but 
they were anxious to get rid 
shrinking money. 

Chart VI the tremendous 
spread between gold prices and our 
dollar prices and that accounts for the 
fact that our exports of manufactured 
goods in July was 38 per cent greater 
than a year ago. 


re- 


was 


because 
because 
of their 
shows 


It is usually supposed that the bonds 
of the United States Government 
very much more stable than even high- 
grade corporation bonds. It 
has therefore occurred to that it 
would be interesting to prepare a chart 


are 


private 


me 


to illustrate the really wide fluctua- 
tion of U. S. Government bonds. An 
inspection of Chart VII shows that 
there has been, for instance, a great 


variation during the last four or five 
vears in United States Treasury 414’s- 
1952. In fact, the extreme variation 
between June, 1931, and January, 1952, 
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High Grade Bonds 
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1948, there has not been such a sharp 
decline as that within such a_ short 
period of time. The tremendous 
cline which took place in both of these 
bonds during the end of 1931 was due 
to the tremendous liquidation which re- 
sulted from a of conversion into 
cash on the part of many institutions. 


de- 


need 








NYLIC 
ANNUITIES 


In order further to meet the demand for retirement incomes 
among men who must also have protection for their families 
until their policies mature, the New York Life has just issued 
anew contract called the Annuity Endowment. 


tional ages. 


65. 





the contract. 


tion for their families, 


settlement. 








Home Office Buliding 


This contract provides for an annuity of, say, $100 a month 
to start “automatically” at age 65 with an option of $13,400 
as a cash endowment in lieu thereof, and also provides guar- 
anteed values in event of lapse. 
this flexible contract for annuities to begin at various op- 


Insurance protection for beneficiaries is provided up to age 
For a $100 monthly annuity, $10,000 or the guaranteed 
cash value, whichever is greater, would be paid at death. 
The cash value would exceed $10,000 in the later years of 


For women who want a retirement income without protec- 
there are retirement, accumulative 
and immediate annuities. For women who want a retirement 
income with protection for their families, there is a wide 
variety of endowment contracts with optional annuities. All 
| New York Life endowment or life policies now being issued 
offer the insured an annuity under the optional methods of 


The New York Life agent is thus well-equipped with con- 
tracts to meet the growing popular demand for life incomes 
guaranteed bv a strong, legal reserve life insurance company. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


and for economical and thorough-going 
management in the insurance business. 
Great care is essential for conserving 
as much as possible insurance now in 
force, which is imperiled through the 
reduced incomes and earning power of 
policyholders, and for conserving the 
productivity of the men in the field. 






















Provision is also made in 





51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Life Agency Officers 
Meet at Chicago 
(Concluded from page 17) 


pense items each month to see to it that 
the amount set up in advance is not 
exceeded; to estimate the demands that 
will be made upon this income by rea- 
son of policy contracts; and to follow 
these estimates closely month by month 
and catch the trends. 

The need for financial supervision 
over agencies and costs of operation 
and a well advised plan for production 
activities were the two subjects around 
which the life insurance sales research 
bureaus built its program for the sec- 
ond session of its convention on Tues- 
day morning. 

Lee J. Dougherty, president of the 
Guaranty Life of Davenport, Iowa, as 
chairman of the Research Bureau board 
of directors presided. His presidential 
address given elsewhere in this issue 
was an admirable review of the com- 
prehensiveness of the Bureau in its 
work and membership. Recounting the 
trials of the past years, Mr. Dougherty 
counselled all in the life insurance busi- 
ness that the way to future prosperity 
lay in a practical cooperative attitude. 
He urged the advisability of complete 
support to the President and his pro- 
gram for recovery. 


New Directors 


Following Mr. Dougherty the nomi- 
nating committee reported and their 
candidates were elected to the Bureaus 
board of directorate. They were: A. L. 
Dern, Lincoln National Life; W. W. 
Jaeger, Bankers Life, Iowa; George V. 
Hunt, Imperial Life; Grant L. Hill, 
Northwestern Mutual; Frank B. Wilde, 
Connecticut General; J. L. McFarlane, 
Monarch, Winnipeg. 

Appropriate resolutions were passed 
on the deaths of C. H. Parsons, of the 
Northwestern Mutual, and George L. 
Williams, of the Union Central. 

Under the title, “Putting Your House 
in Order,” L. S. Morrison, consultant 
of the Research Bureau, opened the im- 
portant subject of financial supervision 
of general agencies and branch offices 
with which the much talked about 
budgetary control is unalterably linked. 
Mr. Morrison clearly explained the 
work undertaken by the Bureau and the 
results attained by various companies 
who are endeavoring to cope with the 
perplexities incident to placing their 
agencies on a profit basis regardless of 
volume or type of business. His paper 
was followed by a discussion of it by 
H. M. Holderness, vice-president in 
charge of agencies, and R. W. Simpkin, 


LIFE 





NEW OFFICERS 


Chicago, Oct. 25—The Association 
of Life Agency Officers and the Sales 
Research Bureau elected the follow- 
ing officers at today's session; Bureau 
chairman—E. B. Stevenson, National 
Life and Accident; vice-chairman—A. 
Gordon Ramsay, Canada Life. Agency 
Officers: chairman—John A. Steven- 
son, Penn Mutual Life; vice-chairman 
—Henry E. North, Metropolitan Life. 
Bureau executive committee members 
—W. W. Jaeger, Bankers of lowa; 
H. W. Manning, Great West Life; 
E. B. Stevenson, National Life and 
Accident; M. A. Linton, Provident 
Mutual Life and Geo. L. Hunt, New 
England Mutual Life. 











agency assistant, both of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life. 

These speakers outlined the efforts 
their company had made in analysing 
the results as to production and costs 
of their general agencies. Appropriate 
and illuminating charts supported their 
presentation. 

F. R. Gale, controller of the Conti- 
nental American, gave an intimate pic- 
ture of the budget control program now 
in operation in his company. Easy times 
and easy profits are over, he said. We 
must no longer wait for better times 
but work for better methods. 

H. G. Kenagy, assistant manager of 
the Bureau, opened the subject of 
planning a production offensive by 
stating that production, to be effective, 
must be vigorous and that if production 
was desirable it was worthy of a well 
considered plan. 

H. E. Manning, of the Great West 
Life, stated that present loss of mo- 
mentum could be replaced by planned 
controlled production. This must in- 
clude attention to the branch offices, to 











THREE LITTLE WORDS 


“Full Level Premium” 
Full level premium life insurance 
companies pay as they go. They 
put up the full reserve the first 
year and every year thereafter, 
on all business. 
A full level premium company 
meets the reserve requirements 
of any and every state in the 
United States. 
Mutual Trust Life is a full level 
premium Company. That is one 
reason for its steady progress and 
why agents find a Mutual Trust 
contract a profitable one. 


MUTUAL TRUST 

Life Insurance Co. 

EDWIN A. OLSON, President 
Chicago, Illinois 
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administrators recruiting training pro- 
duction and conservation. 

W. W. Jaeger, vice-president of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa, in a dynamic, 
dramatic way, called upon company ac- 
tion to develop men and not man power. 
A manager should be selected as to 
form a foundation from which men 
could be molded; general agencies must 
be placed on a firm financial basis and 
better financial supervision accorded it. 
Cooperation must exist at all times and 
in all things between the company and 
its general agencies. 

Life insurance is primarily for pro- 
tection of the family. This must never 
be overlooked. He decried the permis- 
sion to rewrite because of the danger in 
hand picked prospects. Agents must be 
shown that there is waste not only in 
lapse but in rewriting as well. Pay 
more attention, he advised, to rehabili- 
tating old men and less to getting new 
ones. Pay more attention to old plans 
upon which the old companies were 
built and less to a search for new plans. 
The purpose of life insurance is un- 
changed, so why are its plans and can- 
vasses so constantly changed? 


Group Conferences 


Group conferences occupied all of 
Tuesday afternoon. These meetings 
brought together executives from com- 
panies of approximate size as deter- 
mined by the amount of insurance in 
force. Group A included all companies 
having more than seven hundred fifty 
million outstanding; B those having 
from three to seven fifty million; C 
from one twenty-five to three hundred; 
D from fifty to one twenty-five, and E 
under fifty million outstanding. 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., H. G. 
Kenagy, L. J. Doolin, K. R. Miller and 
L. W. S. Chapman presided over the 
respective meetings in the order given. 
All five meetings were well attended. 
Typical of all the meetings were the 
discussions held in class C, where 
Philip Hewes, editor of the Managers 
Magazine, acted as secretary. Twenty- 
five attended this session. The discussion 
centered around the following: How to 
Recruit and Finance New Agents; 
What of Part-Time Agents and Young- 
er Men as an Adjustment to Present 
Conditions; What to Do to Stimulate 
Managers to Find New Men; the 
Qualifications of a Good Manager; Sales 
Plans Which Help New Agents to Make 
Money Soon; the Value of Reinstating 
Lapsed Business and the Rewriting of 
Business. 

Altogether, practically every man in 
attendance took part in the discussions. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 
YOUR FUTURE 








ARE YOU QUALIFIED 
for an 


ATTRACTIVE GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY? 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. jf 
Opposite Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















D. Gordon Hunter Guest 
Speaker at Philadelphia 


The Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters opened the Fall meeting 
season with a luncheon at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel last Thursday with 
D. Gordon Hunter, agency vice-presi- 
dent of the Phoenix Mutual Life, as the 
guest speaker. Mr. Hunter is an inspi- 
rational speaker and agency leader of 
national reputation and his address, 
“Jumping Hurdles,” was greatly ap- 
preciated by a banner attendance of 
association members. 

Russell Hergesheimer, president of 
the association, stated in his opening 
address that the organization member- 
ship has passed the five-hundred mark. 
Chairman Wallis, of the Law and 
Comity committee, reported on the ac- 
tivities of that group and pointed out 


that the association, now incorporated, 


is in a position more effectively to com- 
bat unethical practices such as repre- 
sented by twisting, rebating, etc. The 
next meeting will be held in evening 
during the month of November. 


Palmer Urges Policyholders 
To Pay Premiums As Usual 


CuHIcaGco, Oct. 24—A vigorous state- 
ment from Director of Insurance Er- 
nest Palmer to policyholders of the 
defunct National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of the U.S.A. has just been issued 
which assures them that reinsurance 


negotiations now are under way, and | 


urging them to not be stampeded by 
offers from agents of other companies. 


He asks that they pay their premiums | 


as usual to the receiver and give the 
receiver and the insurance department 
an opportunity to work out a satisfac- 
tory reinsurance plan. 

In the meantime accountants and ap- 
praisers, under the direction of Re- 
ceiver Patrick J. Lucey, are making 
a thorough inventory and valuation of 
the company’s affairs 
facilitate the reinsurance work. 

The receiver has been authorized to 
receive premiums pending reinsurance 
with the proviso that they be placed in 
a trust fund. 











ticipating life insurance. 





PROTECTION 


Monarch specializes in human being insurance... . 
accident and health and life insurance. 
plans and the most modern forms of noncancellable, 
incontestable and nonprorating accident and health 
policies are issued as well as all standard forms of par- 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


° Springfield, Massachusetts 


Cancellable 
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AS | LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


IFE insurance salesmen who have 
been merely treading the waters of 
the ’31-33 financial stream—or, per- 
haps it is a lake—might as well make 
up their minds to start swimming 
again. Particularly will this be neces- 
sary in the case of those veteran stars 
of yesteryear who have been drifting 
along more or less securely lashed to a 
life raft constructed entirely of renewal 
commissions. Such, at any rate, is the 
implied advice of D. Gordon Hunter, 
agency vice-president of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, who talked to the members 
of the Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters at their first Fall meet- 
ing last week. 
ok ok K 
ARKING back into that rosy haze 
that some remember as the golden 
twenties, Mr. Hunter quoted from pro- 
duction records to show that for the 
country as a whole it was then neces- 
sary to conduct four and one-tenth 
interviews to sell $1,000 of life insur- 
ance; the 1933 requirements are thir- 
teen and one-tenth interviews. More 
work obviously, is called for, and he 
believes that the volume of the average 
salesman’s production will be made up 
of a greater number of small policies. 
This finding is grounded in the bed-rock 
of factual research also because the 
average size of policies is shrinking. 
ss & © 
AKING the policy sales as such, 
that is, per unit instead of per $1,- 


| 000 of insurance, Mr. Hunter gave his 


audience another enlightening tabula- 
tion. In 1930 nineteen interviews pro- 


| duced one sale averaging between $4,- 


000 and $5,000; in 1931 twenty-nine 
interviews were required for a slightly 


| lower average sized policy; in 1932 the 


number went to forty-three and the 
volume of the sale further declined. 
Thus far in 1933 forty-eight interviews 


| have been good for one embellishment 


\ 


| $3,346. 


of the dotted line and the average pro- 
tection sold through such effort is 


* * * 


HERE are, of course, a great many 

men and women who can afford to 
purchase life insurance in large, attrac- 
tive chunks, and they are doing so, as 
the records of large producers attest, 
but Mr. Hunter, decidedly optimistic 
about the immediate future, believes in 
facing the facts and planning accord- 
ingly. Anyway, he says, the public pre- 
fers to patronize a busy man. 
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COOPERATION 


Cooperation and common sense—not ballyhoo—will 
bring financial and industrial recovery. The people 
of these United States know this and are cooperating, 
to the utmost, with President Roosevelt to bring about 
the complete recovery of the industrial life of our 
country. 

The business of life insurance has withstood the turmoil 
of finance and industry because the foundations were 
laid and each portion of the business has been builded 
on a basis of scientific conservation. Strict adherence 
to an unaltered policy of fairness, friendliness and 
efficiency in administration has given this company its 
healthy growth, its strength, its aggressiveness and its 
dependability. 

Are you interested in the profession of life under- 
writing? Then you will find it pays to be friendly 
with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT INDIANA 




















THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





LIABILITY BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT CREDIT 

HEALTH BOILER 
AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS 
TEAMS ELEVATOR 
COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 


BSTABLISNED 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEF & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 
E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 


























An Agency Contract 
with the 


GUARANTY LIFE 


of Davenport, lowa 
will result in a 
PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


TO BOTH THE AGENT 
AND HIS CLIENTS 


Our Comprehensive Plan of Coopera- 
tion is an outstanding factor in the writ- 
ing as well as the conservation of business 


Write for details of Liberal 
Agency Contract 


GUARANTY LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Lee J. Dougherty, President 


Davenport, Iowa 





























GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


Successor to 
GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Incorperated 1895 
T. F. BARRY, Founder 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
POSE BARRY DIETZ WM, J. ALEXANDER 


President Secretary 


























| INCOME INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 


Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 


Address G. F. MANZELMANN, Agcy. Director 


| 
| 
| 
NorTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE Co. 
| 208 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, IIL | 














OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies | 
Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 














AGE and STABILITY 
continue to be the outstanding qualifications of | 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 1848 


PORTLAND, MAINE 














| 


| A “13 TO 1l SHOT” | 
ON GOOD PROSPECTS 


When Life Insurance men and women pay good, hard 
eash for advertising and prospecting aids, they have 
zood reason ‘o expect results. Bat they have no 
objection to such expense when it brings returns that 
show a profit. 

That's why the Pan-American’s Home Office prospect- 
ing service is so popular with Fieldmen. In 19°%2 this 
service paid users more than $13.00 in returns for 
every dollar of fees paid. Sales interviews are guar- 
anteed and the service operates effectively in large 
or small cities and in rural communities, 

Prospecting is a “13 to 1 shot’ for Pan-American 
Fieldmen. 


For information about other agency services address 


TED M. SIMMONS 


Manager United States Agencies 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS EDWARD G. SIMMONS 
President Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 
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Central States Administration 
of Ill. Life Business is Lauded 


CHICAGO, Oct. 23—Reports have been 
received here that the administration 
of the business of the old Illinois Life 
Insurance Company by the Central 
Life Assurance Society of Des Moines 
has been surprisingly favorable. 

The receivership was made final last 
week when Federal Judge James H. 
Wilkerson overruled a motion to ap- 
peal the reinsurance order, and 
approved the valuation of the 
pany’s assets, $4,240,000, as set by a 
master in chancery. This latter ac- 
tion opens the way for the early clos- 
ing of the estate by the receiver, Gen- 
eral Abel Davis. 

It is reported that 
receive a dividend of about 15 per cent 
on their claims. 

The Central Life is finding a very 
favorable response to its efforts to have 
Illinois Life policyholders not only 
maintain their insurance, but to rein- 
state policies that may have been lapsed 
during the long period of receivership. 
This has been influenced to a great 
extent by the company’s prompt pay- 
inent of all death claims that have 
arisen the reinsurance became 
effective and its close adherence to the 
plan to pay death claims that occurred 


also 


com- 


will 


creditors 


since 


during the receivership. 





State Life of Illinois 
Contests Receivership 


CHICAGO, Oct. 23—The State Life of 
Illinois has chosen to contest the peti- 


titon for receivership filed against it 
last week by Attorney General Otto 
Kerner at the request of Director of 


Insurance Ernest Palmer. An answer 
denying that the company is impaired 
and questioning the constitutionality of 
the liquidation act under which the re- 
ceivership bill was filed has been filed 
with Judge William J. Lindsay, and 
the matter has been set for hearing on 
the regular court calendar. The com- 
pany’s reserves, which total $257,433, 
are,said to be impaired $103,953 in the 
original bill of complaint. 


State Mutual Conference 
Slated for New York 

The eastern conference, second of a 
series of three 1933 conferences of the 
State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany, will take place at the Roosevelt 
Hotel in New York City on Nov. 1 and 
2. Twenty-four general agents will at- 
tend. 

President Chandler Bullock will head 
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ful work is quickly rewarded. 


tendent of Agents. 


GEorRGE W. Curtis, President 
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New York and Ohio OPENINGS 


We invite letters from Agents who can 
recognize sound opportunities... who 
like to work where individual, success- 


Our Policies fit into present-day con- 
ditions and our methods will help you 
to doa good business. Write, Superin- 


BUFFALO MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY* 


E. PARKER WAGGONER, First Vice-Pres. and Supt. of Agents 





Some of Our Policies 


Multiple Option Life and Annuity 
10 and 20 Year Family Income ¢ Spe- 
cial Convertible Term ¢ Whole Life 
Special ¢ 20 Pay Life Special ¢ 10 
and 20 Year Modified Whole Life 
Children’s (3 forms) Birth to age 10. | 
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AVN AAT ARREARS ORR 
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a delegation from the home office, in- 
cluding Stephen Ireland, vice-president 


and superintendent of agencies; Ross 
B. Gordon, vice-president and super- 
visor of applications; I. T. F. Ring, 


general counsel; and assistant superin- 
tendents of agencies James H. Eteson 
and Donald G. Mix. 

Addresses designed to correlate home 
office and field production efforts will 
be given by the attending officers. Fea- 
turing the program will be talks by two 
well-known State Mutual general 
agents, Frank W. Pennell of New York 
and Walter A. Craig, Philadelphia. 
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Actuarial Meeting 
(Continued from page 13) 


pression through expense allowances 
in order to maintain an economic bal- 
ance between the present cost and fu- 
ture value of the general agency; (4) 
The growth in annuities has _ necessi- 
tated a more conservative policy in 
regard to rates thereon with interest 
and reserve bases established in con- 
formity with present-day experience; 
(5) As there was no selection against 
the company, no expenses and no 
taxes, a rate difference between an- 
nuities under settlement options and 
original annuities is feasible; (6) 
Despite the fact that family income 
policies are subject to misunderstand- 
ing and misrepresentation in their 
presentation because they meet a real 
need, are popular, and have a good 
persisting record, they should be con- 
tinued. 

Other interesting findings were: (7) 
Mortality during 1933 continues about 
the same as that of 1932 with what- 
ever noticeable difference being slightly 
lower in ordinary and higher in in- 
dustrial insurance; (8) Large policies 
continue to have a higher mortality 
than those in the lower brackets; (9) 
Mortality from suicides and pulmonary 
diseages is lower in 1933 with a higher 
rate for heart and other diseases of the 
circulatory system. Cancer remaining 
approximately on the level of the last 
few years; (10) The demand for loans 
has been steadily decreasing since 
March; (11) Surrender value termina- 
tions, while apparently higher, are not 
actually so, due to the fact that many 
policies so discontinuing are those with 
small equities due to previous loans. 
(12) There is no great demand for 
cash or loan values on annuity bases. 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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Confidence Unimpaired, Says 
Lee J. Dougherty 


Research Bureau Chairman, in Keynote 
Address Declares Legal Reserve 
System Has Stood the Test 


The legal reserve system has withstood the acid test, Lee J. 
Dougherty, chairman of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
told the members of that organization assembled at the annual 


convention at the Edgewater Beach, Chicago. 


“American financial 


history has witnessed no more encouraging and heartening episode,” 
Mr. Dougherty said, “than the successful performance of the life 


insurance companies throughout the four depression years.” 


Failures in the business make sensa- 
tional, dramatic news simply because 
they are so rare, Mr. Dougherty said, 
explaining that when a company is 
taken over by a department or through 
a court, it is not a failure, in the com- 
mercial sense of the word, but an ad- 
mission that the company does not show 
the capacity to meet the severe test of 
a long-term business by the markets 
of the moment. 

Chairman Dougherty’s address, which 
was followed with close attention by 
the entire assemblage, stated in part: 

In days through which we are now 
passing nothing is so vital as coopera- 
tion; nothing so necessary as knowing 
what to do, how to do it, and the WILL 
to do. No other four “peace” years 
in all our history have been so critical, 
nor fraught with graver dangers and 
perplexing problems, than the past four 
years. 

Heartening Performance 

American financial history has wit- 
nessed no more encouraging and heart- 
ening episode than the successful per- 
formance of the life insurance com- 
panies through the four depression 
years. 

Saving homes, keeping families to- 
gether and financing small businesses, 
the life companies of America have 
poured out to living policyholders and 
beneficiaries a golden stream of four 
billion dollars from 1929 to the end of 
1932. 

It is true that in recent months there 
have been a few unfortunate incidents 
involving but a very small per cent of 
the insurance in force, a few companies 
whose affairs have been placed in the 
hands of the authorities. When this 
happens it is news, dramatic sensa- 
tional news, because it is so rare. It is 
as uncommon as the story of the man 
biting the dog. When 99 per cent of 
the companies fulfill all obligations and 
maintain excellent conditions through 


the worst panic in history, it is com- 
monplace, expected. Let one of them 
waver, and the front page has a story 
worthy of Ripley’s attention. 

When that rare thing happens and 
an insurance company has been taken 
over by a department, or through 
court, it has not failed in the commer- 
cial sense of the word. What has hap- 
pened? Simply this: With the low and 
soft market for securities, the company 
does not show the capacity to meet, at 
the moment, the prescribed test of 
solvency—a test which is more severe 
and requires greater margins of safety 
than any such test applied to any other 

















LEE J. DOUGHERTY 


Mr. Dougherty, who is chairman 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, is president and manager of 
the Guaranty Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Davenport, one of the most 
progressive middle west companies 
with a record of 32 years of most 
satisfactory service behind it. Mr. 
Dougherty, who has been one of the 
Bureau’s most outstanding chairmen, 
is particularly talented as an execu- 
tive and presiding officer, having 
been president of the American Life 
Convention and Mayor of the city of 
Davenport. 























business. It is the testing of a long- 
term business by the markets of the 
moment, presupposing almost a rigid 
market wherein values do not go up 
and down. 

Administration of the affairs of the 
few companies which have ceased busi- 
ness is a long term procedure, for 
policies mature at future dates. This 
delay in maturities is fortunate, for 
economic cycles bring values back to 
normal in the course of time. Death 
claims happily do not accumulate with 
or in proportion to difficulties. 

The public has full confidence in the 
legal reserve system. It is being demon- 
strated by the gains being made by the 
insurance in force; by the decline in 
number of applications for loans and 
surrenders, but let us bear in mind, if 
you please, the bewildering transforma- 
tion that has taken place in our indus- 
trial, economic and social life. This 
change has been both complete and 
acute. Let me sound the warning that 
unless we guard ourselves, bad insur- 
ance practices and evil methods may 
arise which will retard the present and 
future growth of our companies. 

The development of industrial stabili- 
zation, the readjustment of economic 
differences, and the renewal of con- 
fidence among the people, can only be 
brought about through high courage, 
grim determination and mighty effort. 
We must look to the best brains and 
the shrewdest judgment within our 
ranks to bring about the coveted result 
of making income and disbursements 
overlap. This calls for delicate appli- 
cation of inspired determination, but, 
it must be our first objective, if we 
want to get anywhere. 


Faith in Future 

I have an abiding faith that we are 
going to emerge from the present situa- 
tion a richer and a better people. No 
one must doubt the wisdom of heartily 
supporting the efforts of our President 
and his coworkers in their efforts to 
speed recovery, through the use of na- 
tional credit, in the purchase of con- 
sumer goods under the policy of the 
NRA. We should support the NRA not 
only publicly but privately; not only 
vocally but actually. What is needed 
is enthusiasm, hard work and coopera- 
tion. By uniting and supporting a lead- 
ership that is honestly trying to bring 
us back to normal and prosperous con- 
ditions, we are but performing 4a 
patriotic duty. 

Within the past decade the business 
of interesting men and women in our 
thrift encouraging efforts for the pro- 
tection of the home, the household, the 
business and the future of American 
breadwinners, has become a profession 
in the highest and noblest sense of the 
word. 
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Scope of N.R.A. Code 


Complicates Agreement 


Companies at Joint-Conference 
Express Willingness to Co- 
operate With Agents Toward 
Internal Regulation 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 

Whether the local insurance agents 
of the country will proceed with the 
immediate filing of an amended N.R.A. 
code of fair competition or whether 
they will defer such action pending fur- 
ther action together with fire, marine, 
casualty and surety companies, toward 
setting up machinery within the busi- 
ness for the cure of evils and abuses 
complained of, was left for final deci- 
sion to the proper committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, following a joint conference of 
the nation’s most important insurance 
interests at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Tuesday, October 24. 

The conference was the largest at- 
tended in the memory of those partici- 
pating, and included the chief execu- 
tives of fire, casualty, surety and 
marine companies, along with the com- 
mittee of agency leaders. Allan I. 
Wolff, of Chicago, president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, presided in his capacity as 
chairman of the special committee ap- 
pointed at the association’s 
annual convention in Chicago. 

Representatives of all branches of the 
business took part in the discussions 
which were full, frank and temperate. 
All aspects of the problems presented 
by the code situation were treated 
openly and freely. 

The question of unfair competition 
naturally was recognized as one on 
which unanimous agreement is most 
diffigult of attainment. It was generally 
conceded that unfair competitive prac- 
tices do exist on the part of both com- 
panies and agents, and that no reason- 
able step should be left untaken to 
remedy them. 

Companies Sympathetic 

The best method of correcting such 
practices was a major subject of most 
earnest consideration. Company execu- 
tives who entered into the discussions 
expressed great sympathy for the prob- 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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All Officers Reelected 
By Insurance Institute 


Van Schaick Addresses Luncheon 
Meeting Preceding 25th Annual 
Conference 


At the twenty-fifth annual conference 
of the Insurance Institute of America, 
held Tuesday afternoon at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, all the 
officers were reelected as _ follows: 
James V. Barry, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life and now 
associated with the Life Extension In- 
stitute, president; W. D. Winter of the 
Atlantic Mutual, vice-president; Lau- 
rence E. Falls of the American of New- 
ark, vice-president, and E. R. Hardy, 
secretary-treasurer. Seven directors, 
elected for a three-year term to expire 
in 1936, were elected: James D. Craig 
of the Metropolitan Life, B. M. Culver 
of the America Fore group, Henry 
Moir of the United States Life, E. P. 
Stover of the Security of New Haven, 
H. Ernest Feer of Corroon & Rey- 
nolds, Otho E. Lane of the Fire Asso- 
ciation and Benjamin Richards of Chi- 
cago. 

George S. Van Schaick, Superinten- 
dent of Insurance of the State of New 
York, was the guest of honor at the 
luncheon preceding the meeting. Mr. 
Van Schaick spoke briefly and praised 
highly the work accomplished by the 
Institute. He had first gone to the 
meeting of the joint committee of the 
agents’ association and the national 
board under the impression that it was 
the Institute meeting. After eating 
some soup he discovered he was in the 
wrong place. Some one asked him how 
he found out. He said the gathering 
did not look intellectual enough for the 
Institute. 

President Barry delivered a brief ad- 
dress and the annual report of Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Hardy was read. 

The report of the educational com- 
mittee made by Chairman W. D. Win- 
ter directed particular attention to the 
full-term course in inland marine in- 
surance offered for the first time this 
I‘all and having an enrollment of over 
one hundred students. Although this 
program is subject to revision in the 
list of future experience, Mr. Hardy, 
of Boston, stated from the floor that 
that society has already adopted it in 
its present form. 


Option on Globe and 
Rutgers Stock Exercised 


Tri-Continental Acquires What Is Pre- 
sumed to Be Jameson Holdings of 
35,000 Shares 
Earle Bailie, chairman of the board 

of the Tri-Continental Corporation, an- 

nounced last week the acquisition by 
his company of a substantial stock in- 
terest in the Globe & Rutgers Fire In- 
surance Company. It was not an- 
nounced how many shares’ were 
acquired or from whom they were ob- 
tained, but the supposition is that the 

35,000 shares of stock owned by E. C. 

Jameson, president of Globe & Rutgers 

for which the Tri-Continental Corpora- 

tion some time ago secured an option 
is the stock they have now acquired. 

Mr. Jameson held approximately 35,000 

shares and members of his family had 

about 9,000 shares of which it is 
thought he held the voting control. No 
announcement was made as to the 
price paid by the Tri-Continental Cor- 
poration for the stock although it has 
been stated that the price agreed upon 
under the original option obtained by 

the Tri-Continental was about $57 a 

share. The original option held by the 

Tri-Continental on Mr. Jameson’s stock 

expired Sept. 25, but was extended 

at that time. 

A meeting of the directors of Globe 
& Rutgers was announced for last Fri- 
day and it was rumored that it was 
for the purpose of electing new direc- 
tors. The meeting, however, was not 
held and an officer of Globe & Rutgers 
is quoted as saying that the purpose 
of the meeting, which, it is understood, 
will be held next week, was not to en- 
able the Tri-Continental Corporation to 
name new directors. 

Plans have not as yet been announced 
as to the future operation of Globe & 
Rutgers, which has been in rehabilita- 
tion under Superintendent of Insurance 
of the State of New York George S. 
Van Schaick since March 24. 





N. E. Insurance Exchange 

The New England Insurance Ex- 
change met last week for the first time 
since last Spring and selected a nomi- 
nating committee to name a slate to be 
voted on at the annual meeting of the 
Exchange. ' 
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What a Company's 
Annual Statement Means 


Albert N. Butler celebrated the first 
day of his assumption of the vice-pres- 
idency of Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., by 
devoting an hour of it to the delivery 
of a lecture in the insurance courses 
in the series outlined by the Insurance 
Institute of America and given in New 
York under the auspices of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York. It was the 
second lecture in Part I of the fire 
course. Mr. Butler took the annual 
statement of a fire insurance company 
(the Home Insurance Company of New 
York) and went through it item by 
item, showing the reason for and the 
meaning of the different items under 
assets and liabilities. He also in the 
same manner took the income features 
and the disbursements. That person 
who is frequently heard to assert that 
an insurance company statement does 
not mean anything to him should have 
heard Mr. Butler’s lucid discussion. 

Mr. Butler was elected a vice-presi- 
dent and director of the New York Fire 
Insurance Company at a meeting of the 
board of directors of that company 
held last Thursday. R. A. Corroon, 
Jr., was also elected a director and 


F YOU HAVE 





Albert N. Butler 


John R. Barry a member of the execu- 
tive and finance committees. 


Insurance Courses 
This Week 

Leonard Peterson, division under- 
writer, the Home Insurance Company, 


A REAL PROSPECT LIST... 


lectured on “Cooperative Activities of 
Insurers” Monday afternoon in the In- 
surance courses of the Insurance Insti- 
tute of America, Inc., held under the 
auspices of the Insurance Society of 
New York, Inc., at the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters building at 8d 
John Street, New York. General super- 
vision, rates and ratemaking, inspec- 
tion and fire protection, underwriting 
pools and loss adjustments were the 
subdivisions of his topic. The same day 
Herbert L. Jamison, president, Richard 
L. Roberts, Inc., brokers, lectured in the 
course for brokers and _ prospective 
brokers on “Fire Insurance-Related 
Lines,” covering business interruption, 
rents, profits, leasehold and reporting 
covers. The course in ocean marine in- 
surance will be held this afternoon at 
the same place, with T. Catesby Jones 
of Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 
lecturing on “Documents in Commer- 
cial Transactions,” treating carriers’ 
liability, Harter act and Hague rules. 
The course on Inland Marine, held 
Tuesday afternoon, was addressed by 
Carl E. Heissner, underwriter, the In- 
surance Company of North America, 
on “Transportation Insurance,” treating 
merchandise shipped by coastwise and 
inland steamers, rail and trucks. 


We can increase your business é 


@ So-called ‘Mailing Lists’ don’t count: they are almost worthless. Mailing 


Lists are frequently nothing more than names and addresses—any names and 


addresses 


names secured as the result of a bean-guessing contest ; “Write for 


our new jig-saw puzzle ’; or “Come In and Get A Key Case Free.” 


In what respect are names secured from such sources any better than those 
copied from the Telephone Book or City Directory? Because a person enters a 


contest, or takes advantage of a ‘‘free offer,” does it indicate that he or she 


needs and can pay for more insurance? 


We know an office employee who is being regularly solicited for tires “on 


his fleet of trucks.” Another who is being urged to buy a certain car, whereas 


he just purchased a new one a few months ago. And another is asked to buy 


So-and-So’s fuel oil, when he doesn’t own an oil-burner. These solicitors are 


using so-called Mailing Lists 


However, if you have a Prospect List 


mere lists of names. 


a list of persons who really need 


certain definite kinds of insurance, and have the money to pay for them, we can 
help you to get that business. We'll even show you how to develop a real 


Prospect List. 


Provided, of course, you now, or will, represent us. 


BY THE FIRE COMPANIES 
OF THE AMERICAN GROUP 


MEMBER 


us. 


WE DO OUR PART 


THE AMERICAN OF NEWARK 
THE COLUMBIA FIRE OF DAYTON 
DIXIE FIRE OF GREENSBORO 


>? 
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Premiums and Trust 
Funds in Canada 


B. Arthur Dugal, superintendent of 
insurance of the Province of Quebec, 
together with R. Leighton Foster, 
superintendent of insurance of the 
Province of Ontario, represent the As- 
scciation of Superintendents of Insur- 
ance of the Provinces of Canada on a 
committee appointed at the recent con- 
ference to consider credit and free in- 
surance evils. The other members of 
the committee are representatives of 
companies and agents and the proposi- 
tion of enacting by a law that collected 
premiums in the hands of agents shall 
be trust funds is to be one of the sub- 
jects to be considered by the commit- 
tee. Mr. Dugal has announced that he 
has opposed such a proposition on the 
ground that agents generally are not 
dishonest, but are the victims of an un- 
businesslike system of credit which was 
forced on them years ago for the sake 
of competition. He says that he will not 
support such a proposition until mate- 


rial changes are made in the credit 
system. 
In the October issue of the Quebec 


Magazine, Mr. 
Dugal refers to an address delivered 
before the insurance section of the 
American Bar Association at its annual 
convention in Grand Rapids some time 
ago by Walter H. Bennett, general 
counsel of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. This address ap- 
peared in large part in The Spectator 
of Aug. 31. It is printed in full in 
the Quebec Assurance Service Maga- 
zine. One infers from Mr. Dugal’s ref- 
erence that he may have about the same 
opinions on the subject as those ex- 
pressed by Mr. Bennett, who does not 
having “individual dollars re- 
ceived as insurance premiums by 
agents ear-marked so that they could 
be used for no other purpose than to 
pay each company the identical money 
received for each individual policy is- 
sued and the failure thereof made em- 
bezzlement.” Mr. Dugal says that an 
ageat acts under a contract passed be- 
tween himself and a company and he 
asks if the enactments of the civil code 
apply to an agent’s contract and if the 
contract be considered as the instru- 
ment creating the trust and dictating 
how the funds shall be invested. 


Assurance Service 


favor 


e ' 
Twenty-six Don'ts 
“Firax,” who under the title “Insur- 
ance Inspector’s Problems” contributes 
an interesting column each week to the 
Post Magazine and Insurance Monitor 
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of London, in a recent issue gives a 
series of “don’ts” for inspectors, there 
being one for each letter in the alpha- 
bet. The list is as follows: 

Don’t argue. See the other fellow’s 
point of view and he will take a look 
at yours. 

Don’t belittle your competitors. Your 
prospective client may know more about 
them than you do. 

Don’t combine business 
ure. They don’t mix. 

Don’t defer to your 
Your office is as good as any. 

Don’t exaggerate. It doesn’t impress 
your clients when you are talking about 
your policies and it doesn’t cut ice in 
insurance when you are talk- 
ing about your figures. 

Don’t force sales. Have 
fix things his way. 

Don’t guess. Go after the facts. 

Don’t hang on to stale “prospects.” 
Bury them decently. 


with pleas- 


competitors. 


circles 


your client 


Don’t invent excuses. He’s heard 
them all before. 
Don’t juggle with expedients. One 


working agent is worth a score of 
“own-casers.” 

Don’t know too much. Give 
client the chance to explain. 

Don’t lay down the law. Only anony- 
mous journalists can do this and get 
away with it. 

Don’t magnify 
big enough as it is. 

Don’t nurse grievances. 
short. 

Don’t orate. 


your 


difficulties. They’re 


Life’s too 
Converse! 


Having people 
shortest cut to 


Don’t pity yourself. 
sorry for you is the 
failure in the field. 

Don’t queer the pitch for your suc- 
cessor and spoil your chance of pro- 
motion by over-doing the personal 
touch. Tie your connections to the of- 
fice. 

Don’t repeat the book of words. Tell 
the story your own way. 

Don’t sit too long at your desk. Go 
out and bring them in. 

Don’t talk. Listen! 

Don’t under-estimate your difficulties 

-or your abilities. 
other 
plenty of 


with 
have 


Don’t vex yourself 
You 


peo- 
ple’s problems. 
your own. 

Don’t worry more than you can help, 
because worrying never helps. 


Don’t x-pect too much—from any 
“prospect.” 
Don’t yearn for the other fellow’s 


district. It’s just as bad as your own. 

Don’t zoom into the clouds because 
“prospects” look good. Overconfidence 
may ruin them. 


|after a hard day’s work. 


SMOKE 


By RaLPpH REED WOLFE 


HE telephone rang just as I was 
about to depart from the office 
It was not 
someone who wished to know what 
were the regulations for carbon dioxide 
fire extinguishing systems in North 
Dakota in 1927, but a strangely fa- 
miliar voice. It was William Bird, IV, 


| European manager of the Consolidated 


| 
| 


head of the New 
Service, etc., etc., 


Press Association, 
York Sun Foreign 
just landed from Europe. As readers 
of this column may remember, Mr. 
Bird in the past has consented from 
time to time to give me some first hand 
information regarding the status of 
various types of insurance in Europe 
and adjacent territory. I hastened at 
once to the Ambassador Hotel, where 
he is residing during his all-to-brief 
visit to the States and immedi- 


ately asked him what was the status of 


insurance abroad, especially fire and 


| marine insurance. 


“Honi soit qui mal y pense,” Mr. 
Bird answered. For the benefit of 


readers unfamiliar with the language 


|of Napoleon and Maurice Chevalier, 


this may be roughly translated as 
“Fire is pretty hot, but Marine is all 
at sea.” 

Taking this to mean that the status 
of fire and marine insurance in France 


| was more or less in status quo I con- 


| tinued: 


| Mr. Bird’s 


“What, Mr. Bird is the status 
of fire and marine insurance in Spain 
under the republic?” 

“Corona perfecto colorado Henry 
Clay!” (Business is improving, but 
they are not out of the woods yet) was 
instant rejoinder. 

“That,” I said, “is very interesting. 
But what is your opinion of the situa- 
tion in Italy?” 

“Tradittore, traduttore,” he  an- 
swered, with a wink, a phrase difficult 
to render in English, but which signi- 
fies approximately that Italy’s situa- 
tion, particularly in the Mediterranean 
and in relation to the colonial prob- 
lem gives no immediate cause for ap- 
prehension. 

I said: “How about fire and marine 
insurance under Mr. Hitler’s rule?” To 
that Mr. Bird replied: 

“Wer liebt nicht Wein, Weib und 
Gesang bleibt ein Narr sein Leben 
lang.” (Take care of the pennies and 
somebody else will take care of the 
dollars. ) 

So I pass on the news to Mr. Furni- 
val, Mr. Tendron and other faithful 
readers of “Smoke.” 
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June 30, 1933 
ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies $10,327,314.48 
United States Government, State, County 

and Municipal Bonds . 14,873,788.30* 
Other Bonds and Stocks _ 57,744,749.52* 

Premiums in course of Collection . 9,616,982.06 

Accrued Interest . 455,374.00 

Other Admitted Assets _ 1,298,186.00 

$94,3 16,394.36 

LIABILITIES 

Cash Capital $12,000,000.00 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 36,907,377.00 

Reserve for Losses 6,536, 194.00 

Reserve for Unpaid Reinsurance 879,157.41 

Reserve for Taxes and Accounts . 625,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies . 9,860,515.00* 

NET SURPLUS 27,508, 150.95 





$94,316,394.36 


Surplus as regards policyholders $39,508,150.95 


* Reflecting Actual Market Quotations of June 30, 1933. 
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Joint-Conference Meets 
(Concluded from page 25) 


lems of the agent and indicated their 
hearty willingness to cooperate in 
arranging relief. 

They also pointed out that some of 
the points covered in the agent’s tenta- 
tive program would in their opinion 
place the companies jn conflict with 
certain State laws, to the immediate 
harm of the companies affected and 
ultimately to the injury of the agents 
themselves. 

A suggestion was made by one of the 
agents present that perhaps the busi- 
ness itself might set up machinery for 
internal regulation which would take 
into account State laws and local con- 
ditions, as well as the national aspect, 
thus accomplishing the same setting 
without altering the present N.R.A. 
codes heretofore filed applying to 
insurance. 

On that note the conference con- 
cluded. It was suggested, however, that 
if the agents decided to file an amended 
code applying only to insurance pro- 
ducers, the companies will appoint a 
committee to confer with the agents on 
the important matters at issue. Fur- 
ther, it was stated that if the agents 
favor the suggestion of self-regulation, 
the companies would name a committee 
representing all company interests and 
attempt to reach agreement on debat- 
able points as early as possible. About 
sixty were present at the conference. 
Ten local agents attended, headed by 
Mr. Wolff. Eighteen chief executives of 
fire insurance companies, many of them 
also interested in casualty insurance, 
were present, with R. M. Bissell, presi- 
dent of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, as Fire Committee chairman. 
Six representatives of the American 
Institute of Marine Underwriters, with 


~ 


Douglas F. Cox, of Appleton & Cox, 
New York, as chairman, were present. 
The Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives, fifteen in number, were present, 
with Mr. C. B. Morcom, vice-president 
of the Aetna Casualty & Surety Com- 
pany, as chairman. The American 
Association of Insurance General 
Agents, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, the Insurance Execu- 
tives Association and the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco and Boston, 
were also represented. 


Committee Representatives 


Committees representing the National 
Association of Insurance Agents and 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers were as follows: 

National Board of Fire Underwriters 
Committee, represented by R. M. 
Bissell, president of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co., chairman; C. W. Bailey, 
president of the American; Wilfred 
Kurth, president of the Home; George 
G. Bulkley, president of the Springfield 
Fire & Marine; C. F. Shallcross, United 
States manager of the North British 
& Mercantile; F. M. Smalley, president 
of the Glens Falls; Harold Warner, 
United States manager of the Royal- 
Liverpool groups; R. P. Barbour, 
United States manager of the Northern 
Assurance; J. Lester Parsons, presi- 
dent of the United States Fire; George 
C. Long, Jr., vice-president of the Phoe- 
nix of Hartford; F. D. Layton, presi- 
dent of the National of Hartford; F. C. 
White, vice-president of the Hartford 
Fire; Ralph Rawlings, president of the 
Monarch Fire; Benjamin Rush, presi- 
dent of the Insurance Co. of North 
America; R. A. Corroon, president of the 
Corroon & Reynolds companies; Neal 
Bassett, president of the Firemen’s of 
Newark; William H. Koop, president of 
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General Brokers Assn. 
Eighth Annual Dinner 


Some six hundred New York insur- 
ance men attended the eighth annual 
dinner of the General Brokers’ Associa- 
tion of the Metropolitan District, Inc., 
at the Hotel Astor in New York Tues- 
day evening. Albert Conway, Justice 
of the Supreme Court, Kings County, 
New York, was the toastmaster, and 
among the many prominent men who 
spoke were Superintendent Van 
Schaick of New York. 





Phillips President 
Vermont Mutual 


Hugh Phillips, vice-president of the 
Vermont Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Montpelier has been made 
president of the company following the 
death of President George O. Stratton. 
Homer L. Skels, president of the Ver- 
mont & Wells River Railroad, has been 
elected vice-president to succeed Mr. 
Phillips and Delbert W. Gross, secre- 
tary of the company, has been elected a 
director. 








the Great American and president of the 
National Board. 

The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents Committee, Allan I. Wolff, 
Chicago, IIl., president; E. J. Cole, Fall 
River, Mass., Executive Committee 
chairman; Walter H. Bennett, New 
York City, secretary; Percy H. Good- 
win, San Diego, Cal.; Kenneth H. Bair, 
Greensburg, Pa.; Sidney O. Smith, 
Gainesville, Ga.; George F. Kern, New 
York City; H. E. McKelvey, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Albert Dodge, Buffalo; N. Y.; 
Messrs. Kern, McKelvey and Goodwin 
are not on the Executive Committee. 
Mr. Kern is president of the New York 
City agents’ body. 
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Strength in an insurance com- 
pany must be enduring to 
deserve confidence from the 
insuring public. For genera- 
tions the strength of the Royal- 
Liverpool Groups has rebuilt as 
the elements have torn down. 
Throughout the seven seas— 
as enduring as the tides—that 
same strength will maintain. 
To the agent it means security 
— prompt service to his clients, 
entree, acceptance, salability! 
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Death of O. B. Ryon 

Oscar B. Ryon, former general coun- 
sel of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, died last week at his 
home in Streator, Ill. Mr. Ryon was 
admited to the Illinois bar in 1881, pre- 
vious to which time he had opened a 
local insurange agency at Streator 
which he owned at the time of his 
death. He was appointed special counsel 
of the Illinois Insurance Department in 
1906 and later became counsel of the 
Illinois 
Legislature to investigate fire insurance 


committee appointed by the 


in that state. He was appointed man- 


arge of the department of publicity and 


education of the (Western) Union & 
Western Insurance Bureau in 1912 and 
in the same year was named general 
counsel of the National Board, whicn 
position he held until he retired 15 
years later and became consulting 
counsel, J. H. Doyle succeeding him as 
general counsel. 


N. |. Schwartz 

Nathan Isidore Schwartz, a promi- 
nent insurance broker of New Orleans, 
died last week in his eightieth year. He 
entered the insurance business 30 years 
ago and was also noted for his keen 
interest in civic and_ philanthropic 
work. 


Marine Superintendent 
in Canada 


The Aetna Insurance Company has 
announced the appointment of Douglas 
H. Macaulay, special agent of the 
Aetna and its subsidiary, the World 
Fire & Marine Insurance Company, in 
Canada, as marine superintendent of 
the companies for the entire Dominion, 
with headquarters at Toronto. Mr. 
Macaulay began his insurance career 
with Macaulay, Nicolls, Maitland & Co., 
Ltd., general agents in Vancouver, 
B. C., in 1918 and was later connected 
with the marine department of the 
Home Insurance Company of New 

York for 10 years. The 
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Aetna also announces that 
Phillip S. May has been 
transferred from the home 
office at Hartford to become 
Mr. Macaulay’s assistant. 





Fire Losses in Canada 
Fire losses in Canada dur- 
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FIRE REINSURANCE 


Sound reinsurance is always 


essential and the present times 


merely 


emphasize this 


Fact 


Fire Reinsurance Only 


ing the week ended Oct. 11, 
1933, were estimated by The 
Monetary Times at $107,400, 
as compared with $208,425 
for the preceding week, and 
with $431,350 for the same 
week a year ago. Fire losses 
since the first of the year to 
Oct. 11, 1933, are estimated 
at $17,528,625, as compared 
with $21,613,965 for the cor- 
responding period of last 
year. 

As in the preceding month, 
two extensive conflagrations 
were the contributing fac- 
tors to the large total during 
September, the total for the 
month standing at $5,090,575, 
an increase of $1,000,000 over 
the preceding month, and 
nearly $2,000,000 as compar- 
ed with September, 1932. The 
September total is the high- 
est so far this year. The 
Dominion government pier 
fire at Halifax and the Val- 
leyfield Roman _ Catholic 
Church, both estimated at 
$1,000,000 each, were re- 
sponsible for the high fire 
loss in September. 











FESTER. FOTHERGILL -HARTUNG 


United States Manag 


0 William St. 


New ‘New York City 


Camden Fire Dividend 

A semi-annual dividend of 
10 per cent was declared last 
week by the directors of the 
Camden Fire Insurance As- 
sociation. 
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Central Bureau For 
Commissioners Possible 


December Meeting May Hear Proposal 
for Uniform Statistical Data Avail- 
able to All Officials 


A central bureau of statistical in- 
formation, available to all the members 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, is a_ possibility 
which many insurance superintendents 
are now considering informally and 
which may be developed at the annual 
winter session at New York in Decem- 
ber. 

Insurance companies, in order to ob- 
tain improvement in the conduct of 
their business, have their associations 
which serve as a clearing house for the 
benefit of the industry as a whole. Com- 
pany representatives, too, have their 
associations. Anyone who has been in 
close contact with insurance knows that 
through the medium of these bodies 
beneficial results have accrued. 

Insurance commissioners of the 
United States have a national associa- 
tion—the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners. To this body, 
too, goes much credit for uniformity of 
policies and practices. 

Unanimity of action in policies relat- 
ing to the restrictions found advisable 
after the bank holiday is still so fresh 
in memory that it scarcely needs men- 
tion as an indication of the advantage 
of concerted action. Recommendations 
and decisions of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners have 
contributed much to improve the super- 
visory administration of insurance. 

One important phase of insurance 
supervision is the financial condition of 
companies. Under present conditions 
insurance departments individually 
study the financial structures of the 
companies of their own territories. 
Some departments, like New York and 
Connecticut, have their own securities 
divisions. Upon these other states de- 
pend for a critical analysis of compan- 
ies within their own jurisdiction, when 
seeking information at times between 
periodical convention examinations 
about every three years. 

Many observers think that the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners could serve the insuring 
public of the nation by organizing a 
statistical bureau for analytical study 





—_——— 





Supreme Court to Test 
Validity of Miss. Law 


Bonding Companies Appeal Question 
of Liability for Labor and Materials 
Furnished 


JACKSON, MiIss., Oct. 16—The appeal 
of the Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
and Aetna Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, challenging validity of the 
Mississippi statute making bondsmen 
on construction contracts liable for 
material and labor furnished, has been 
presented to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

The question arose out of construc- 
tion of a hotel at Natchez. The bond- 
ing companies insisted their liability 
has been restricted to guarantee the 
contractor would faithfully perform the 
building contract, and asserted the 
bond had been drawn so as to relieve 
them from liability for payment for 
material and labor furnished. The 
Mississippi courts ruled that under an 
act of 1918, surety bonds guaranteed 
payment for labor and materials fur- 
nished under the contract, however 
drawn, and regardless of whether the 
parties to the bond purposely drew it 
to escape such obligation. The surety 
companies contended such a law was 
unconstitutional, depriving them of 
the right of private contract. 











Insurance Institute in Chicago 
Cuicaco, Oct. 9—Courses in fire and 
casualty insurance will be offered in 
Chicago this winter under the auspices 
of the Insurance Institute of America, 
according to arrangements made by 
E. R. Hardy, secretary-treasurer of the 
organization. The local committee in- 
cludes Benjamin Richards, A. T. Gra- 
ham, J. A. Neale and E. M. Ackerman. 








of all insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in the United States—a central 
bureau where this vital information 
would be available to all the insurance 
departments of the several states. The 
expense of such a bureau, it is thought, 
could properly be on an assessment 
basis, calculated by a method fair and 
equitable to all. Such a bureau, operat- 
ing independently, would be uninflu- 
enced by any local factors. 

Efficient statisticians are not readily 
available so that every state of the 
union could have its own independent 
bureau. 
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R.F.C. In Stock Deal 
With Maryland Casualty 


Arranging for Loan of $7,500,000 to 
Finance Purchase of Preferred Stock 
in Baltimore Carrier 


A loan of $7,500,000 to finance the 
purchase of preferred stock in the 
Maryland Casualty Company has been 
approved by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

Details of the transaction, in which 
there is universal insurance interest, 
are still to be ironed out but no dif- 
ficulty is anticipated on that score. It 
is reported in Washington that the loan 
is to be made “on terms, conditions and 
with security to be approved by the 
D2. 

It is further stated that this Federal 
assistance to the Maryland Casualty 
is in line with the Government’s plan 
to furnish additional capital to insur- 
ance companies where needed and this 
particular undertaking has the express 
approval of President Roosevelt and 
Treasury Secretary Woodin. 

According to a statement by F. High- 
lands Burns, president of the Mary- 
land Casualty, the action of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation is the 
culmination of plans for strengthen- 
ing the capital structure of the com- 
pany in connection with its general busi- 
ness and for the purpose also of 
strengthening the company’s mortgage 
bond refunding plan. 

This important stock subscription 
will be completed, according to Mr. 
Burns, upon formal authorization of 
the stockholders, and upon the deposit 
of mortgage bonds under the refunding 
plan in an amount sufficient to enable 
the various interested mortgage com- 
panies to put the plan into operation. 
More than sixty per cent of the bonds 
now available for deposit under the re- 
funding plan have already been de- 
posited and substantial additional de- 
posits are being made each day. 

The seven million five hundred thou- 
sand dollar contribution is in addition 
to the amount which the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation has already 
agreed to advance to the interested 
mortgage companies to enable them to 
make part payment in cash to deposit- 
ing bondholders under the cash option 
of the refunding plan. 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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Col. Howard P. Dunham 


on Cheap Insurance 
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Radio Talk Connecticut's 
Commissioner Says Reputable 
Companies Do Not “Welsh” 


Howard P. Dunham, insurance com- 
missioner of Connecticut, last week 
gave a radio speech over WTIC at 
Hartford, in which he said that in the 
past few years there has been an in- 
creasing chorus of complaints that in- 
surance companies are trying to avoid 
the payment of claims because they are 
hard pressed and that they are in- 
clined to “welsh” on their contracts. 
He asserted that this suspicious atti- 
tude is unjustified as far as reputable 
companies are concerned and said that 
any company which shows an unwill- 
ingness to settle legitimate claims 
would be banished from Connecticut or 
any other state in short order. Mr. 
Dunham asserted that if the public 
fully understood the relationship be- 
tween the payment of claims and in- 
surance rates, there would very soon 
be few complaints against the unwill- 
ingness of insurance companies to pay 
legitimate claims and that it would not 
be long before juries would cease “soak- 
ing the insurance companies.” 

Many lines of business, he said, had 
been victimized by rackets in recent 
years and the insurance company has 
not been immune. Life and casualty 
companies, he said, have been defraud- 
ed out of millions of dollars by or- 


In 





ganized rings of claim fakers and the : 


insurance companies have had to wage 
a terrific battle against the insurance 
racketeers and the battle is not yet 
won. 

Mr. Dunham asked what the average 
person would think of the manage- 
ment of an insurance company that per- 
mitted the payment of all claims sub- 
mitted without regard to their merits 
or how much confidence in the company 
would such management inspire and 
hoW long would the company continue 
in business under such a careless policy. 

Insurance companies, he said, are 
justifiably proud of their record for 
quick settlement of legitimate claims 
but they should not be subjected to 
criticism for going slow on claims that 
do not seem to them valid. “They owe 
it to their policyholders to practice 
caution.” 

Referring to accidents and insurance 
rates, Mr. Dunham said that most com- 
panies try to keep their rates as low 
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R.F.C. In Stock Deal 
With Maryland Casualty 
(Concluded from page 32) 


“The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration’s action in arranging for this 
contribution to our capital assets is par- 
ticularly gratifying at this time, be- 
cause of its reassuring effect upon the 
thousands of bondholders who are 
vitally interested in the success and in 
the fundamental soundness of the re- 
funding plan,” said Mr. Burns. “The 
bondholders, whose investments as at 
present constituted have been placed in 
serious jeopardy by the effect of the 
long-continued depression on real estate 
values must now realize that prompt 
deposit under the plan is in their best 
interests, since with its new capital the 
financial position of Maryland Casualty 
Company will be materially strength- 
ened and the bondholders can have 
every assurance that when the refund- 
ing plan is declared operative the Com- 
pany will be fully able to comply with 
its obligations under the plan.” 

The refunding plan, when in suc- 
cessful operation, according to Mr. 
Burns, will not only rehabilitate and 
stabilize the investment of the bond- 
holders, but will provide relief to home- 
owners, since it will enable the mort- 
gage companies to cooperate with the 
home-owners, through the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation, in a direct and 
substantial way; and it will also be an 
important step in the adjustment of the 
country’s internal debt, which is so nec- 
essary to the general economic recovery. 








as possible, consistent with safety, in 
order to be able to sell their policies to 
as many people as possible and thus 
distribute the risks widely which is the 
vital principle of insurance. When 
they raise rates, he said, it is with ex- 
treme reluctance but made necessary 
by mounting prices. He pointed out 
that control of rates lies to a large de- 
gree with the public which should 
realize that care means lower rates 
and carelessness higher rates. What 
has been done to reduce fire insurance 
rates can and should be done to re- 
duce the rates of other types of insur- 
ance. 

The most important thing in insur- 
ance, he said, is not the rate, high or 
low, but what stands back of the in- 
surance policy, whether or not the com- 
pany is reliable. Most of the companies 
which sell cheap insurance, he said, are 
not licensed to do business in Connecti- 
cut. 


* COMMENT 





D. C. Department Adopts 
N.C.I.C. Definition 


Herbert L. Davis, superintendent of 
insurance of D. C., has notified all fire, 
marine and casualty insurers operating 
in the District of Columbia that the 


Insurance Department of the District - 


of Columbia will adopt the nation-wide 
definition and interpretation of the in- 
suring powers of marine and transpor- 
tation underwriters adopted by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, effective on and after No- 
vember 1. He also notifies the com- 
panies that with respect to those pol- 
icies on which underwriters may have 
reasonable doubts concerning the con- 
struction of the law, such policies will 
be permitted to run to their normal 
anniversaries except in the case of term 
and open policies where the coverage 
is required to be terminated on the 
next anniversary of its effective date. 





New Digest of Workmen's 
Compensation Laws Soon 


The thirteenth edition of the Digest of 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws in the 
United States and Territories, with An- 
notations will be ready for distribution 
on or about December 1, 1933, accord- 
ing to an announcement from the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives, One Park Avenue, New York 
City. The work is compiled, edited and 
copyrighted by F. Robertson Jones and 
offered for sale by the Association at 
$8.00 per copy (leatherette binding). 
The new edition is revised to December 
1, 1933, and supersedes the 1931 edi- 
tion. The texts of the laws may also 
be obtained in pamphlet form for each 
of the 44 states, three territories, the 
District of Columbia and the Philip- 
pine Islands, and two enacted by the 
Federal Government. 





Post Magazine Almanack 


The Insurance Directory, Reference 
and Year Book, the Post Magazine Al- 
manack for 1933-34, has been released 
for distribution. The book contains 
statistics and facts on ordinary life, in- 
dustrial life, fire, accident and marine 
insurance, and may be obtained through 
The Spectator Company at $4.00 a 
copy. 





The annual banquet of the Illinois 
Association of Insurance Agents will be 
held at the Hotel Nelson, Rockford, III., 


Nov. 7. 
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Proposed Ad Campaign Mr. Dodge’s program involves an ex- 


ar penditure of more than $1,000,000 of 
A $1,000,000 Proposition which it is proposed that the fire and 
A cooperative advertising campaign casualty companies contribute three- 
to be participated in by the stock fire fourths and the local agents one-fourth. 
and casualty insurance companies and Broken down, this means the segrega- 
the members of the National Association tion of twelve-sixteenths of one per cent 
of Insurance Agents, definitely recom- of the annual premium income of the 
mended: by Albert Dodge of Buffalo stock fire and casualty insurance ¢«om- 
in his report of the committee on pub- panies for use in the general advertis- 
licity and education before the annual ing fund. 


convention at Chicago, represents a tre- Although the proposed cooperative 
mendous undertaking. advertising campaign as outlined by 











HsL3 get Thirty —Fifth Anniversary 311933 3 


We said — 





“Give us a 


12,000 


picture of 


Agents” 


12,000 Maryland Casualty agents in the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, 
Panama, Hawaii, and Mexico, means that the 
Maryland Casualty automobile policyholder always 
has a friend along the way in case of accident. 


Marvland nationwide service means, 
too, prompt attention and settlement 
of casualty claims and bonding 





losses, wherever they appear. te col 
Always say: “We want our protection 


through the Maryland Casualty 
Company. ”~ It means something. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY 


COMPANY: ¢ ‘BALTIMORE 





F.HIGHLANDS BURNS PRESIDENT 





f CASUALTY InsuRANCE SURETY BonDS j 





Mr. Dodge has its institutional fea- 
tures, it is essentially a business pro- 
motion proposition. As planned, the 
fund would be budgeted to include: For 
national advertising to build prestige 
and provide an adequate background 
for intensive local work—60 per cent 
of the total; for local cooperative ad- 
vertising to focus the force of the na 
tional effort on the local community and 
develop actual sales for the local agents 
—40 per cent of the total. For the 
national advertising program, it is 
recommended that publications of wide 
circulation and known influence as well 
as radio broadcasting be utilized. For 
local territories, the mediums would be 
newspapers, outdoor advertising and 
spot radio programs. The trade press 
is advocated as a means of keeping 
local agents in step with the campaign 
and as a vehicle for informative ad- 
vertisements in connection with the 
program and any publication of news 
pertaining to it. 

*Desiring early action, Mr. Dodge rec- 
ommended the following program for 
getting the campaign under way: 

1. That the association appoint a 
special committee of three to cooperate 
with similar committees from the stock 
fire company group and the stock cas 
ualty and surety group. 

2. That the Insurance Executives As 
sociation be requested to appoint a 
special committee of three from its o1 
ganization—also that the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers appoint a similar committee of 





three from the casualty group. 

3. That this joint committee of nine 
formulate and put into effect the neces- 
sary machinery to enlist the support of 
companies and agents toward a definite 


program. 


Parallel With General 
Motors and Their Dealers 


In support of his plea for advertis- 
ing and of the cooperative plan, Mr. 
Dodge cited the experience of the ad- 
vertising and non-advertising life in- 
surance companies, quoting figures t 
show that the consistent advertisers in 
this field have enjoyed a greater in 
crease in business during the peak 
years than the non-advertisers and 
have suffered a decidedly less decrease 
in business during the depression. Fon 
a demonstration of the effectiveness of 
cooperation between companies and 
agents in an advertising program, he 
pointed to the experience of the Gen- 
eral Motors Company, whose advertis- 
ing campaign is contributed to by 
dealers, nearly all of which contribution 
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is spent in their territory. Summariz- 
ing the worth of such a campaign, Mr. 
Dodge said: 

“An intelligently prepared campaign 
of advertising and publicity, backed by 
properly organized effort, will 
maintain the confidence of 
policyholders and thereby reduce mu- 
tual competition; establish stock fire, 
casualty and surety insurance as the 
best and most generally used of all in- 
surance plans; establish the value and 


sales 
present 


necessity of agents’ services; build up 
and sustain the morale of local agents 
and field men; attract better agents 
and new business, and pave the way 
for a greater portion of the increased 
business that must inevitably come 
from the new conditions—next year and 
all succeeding years.” 


Selling Hints From 
The Chicago Sessions 


There lack of business de- 
velopment suggestions at the Chicago 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, what with the 
local board breakfasts and the 4-hr. 
sessions indulged in by the various pro- 
duction groups. Here are a few of the 
sales hints gleaned from various par- 
ticipants in the foregoing meetings: 


Was no 


It is profitable for a large agency to 
have a life 
but it is important that this department 
be handled by a man who understands 
it thoroughly. Life 
specialty line and 
have a specialty man to take care of it. 


general insurance agency 


insurance is a 


an agency should 


It Pays to Push 
The Allied Lines 


It most certainly pays an agency to 
but forms of 
coverage need to be directed by a pro- 
duction Some 


push side lines these 


department. agencies 


have a production department which 
analyzes each risk in order to deter- 
mines if the assured might need 
some other form of insurance. The 
analysis is assisted by a system of 
cards on which are indicated every 
class of insurance the insured should 
have. This card is turned over quar- 


terly to a producer who calls on the 
policyholders in an endeavor to sell 
them some of the additional insurance. 

It is desirable to deliver policies in 
person rather than by mail, thereby 
gaining the advantages of personal con- 
tact. 
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Reclaiming Old Business 
Beats New Production 
Reclaiming old business is often more 
profitable than efforts at new produc- 
tion. Checking up thoroughly all can- 
cellations with the 
tions noted, often results in salvaging 
a good part of the business. 
Mutual competition is best met by in- 
telligence. 


reasons and condi- 


Often a careful analysis of 
an assured’s insurance program will re- 
sult in the recapture of the 
from mutual carriers. 


business 


Casualty Insurance 
Was Always Needed 

The growth of casualty insurance 
and the progress of casualty insurance 
companies not only in providing in- 
demnity in the event of losses but also 
in creating and developing inspection 
and engineering services designed to 
prevent accidents that result in losses, 
were described by John H. Eglof, su- 
pervisor, agency field service, casualty 
lines of The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, who addressed the On- 
tario Fire and Casualty Insurance 
Agents’ Association recently. 

Although casualty insurance is 
sentially modern, having started dur- 
ing the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it was needed from the dawn of 
civilization, said Mr. Eglof, who added 
that with the introduction of steam in 
industry and transportation it became 
an imperative necessity. Accident insur- 
ance was said to be the oldest casualty 


es- 


line both here and abroad, with its in- 
ception in North America occurring in 
1864 in the organization of The Trav- 


elers. 





These Local-Agency- 
Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, 
“Consult your Agent 
Broker as you 
would your Doctor or 
Lawyer.” 


or 


United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity and 
Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 














The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


HE marine insurance business in 
Philadelphia began more than three- 
quarters of a century before the issue 
of James MclIntyre’s antique “pirate 
policy,” which was reprinted in last 
week’s issue of The Spectator. This we 
learn from a new publication entitled 
“Marine Insurance in Philadelphia, 1721 
1800,” by Harrold E. Gillingham, which 
has been issued recently in a limited 
edition and reviewed by Charles Messer 
Stow in the New York Sun. 
%* * 
R. GILLINGHAWM’S research, ac- 
cording to the review, has been 
rather for the individual underwriters 
and brokers of the early days than for 
| the companies, which he reports seem to 


| have come into being about 1757 and to 
have flourished from then on. The In- 


surance Company of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, which issued Mr. McIntyre’s 
“pirate policy,” was organized in 1794. 


HE first record of marine underwrit- 

ing by personal subscribers found 
by Mr. Gillingham, is an advertisement 
in the American Weekly Mercury of 
May 25, 1721, when one John Copson 
advised that he had opened “An Office 
of Publick Insurances on Vessels, Goods 
and Merchandizes.” He also undertook 
to take “That the Assurors or 
Under Writers be Persons of undoubted 
Worth and Reputation.” 

Insurance was a_ private 
then. Before the companies were in 
business a group of moneyed men 
stated premium undertook to 
divide among themselves varying shares 
of the risk if the vessel insured were 
lost and subscribed their names to the 
agreement, whence the term “under- 
writers.” The policy covered not only 
the cargo and vessel, but also the costs 
of insuring, including premium, broker’s 
fee and the cost of writing the policy. 


K 


care 
venture 


for a 


HE risks of privateering were many 

in those days. England declared war 
against Spain in 1739 and France de- 
clared war against England in 1744. 
| An item in the Gazette of May 16, 1745, 
announced that “since the Commence- 
| ment of the War with Spain, there has 
been taken, cast away, and lost, of the 
Vessels belonging to this Port, viz.: 20 
25 Brigantines, 17 Snows, 30 

Ships, in all 92 Sail; of which 25 were 
taken by the Spaniards, 12 by the 
French, and the rest cast away, or lost 
| at Sea, or taken, and never heard of.” 


| Sloops, 
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DOING 
THEIR PART! 


Among the life insurance companies which were 
prompt in their immediate acceptance of the NRA 
code was the Peoria Life. Every salaried employee 
of the company is working according to the terms 
and under the benefit of the blanket agreement. 


Nor were the members of the Agency Force— 
specifically exempted, as salesmen, from the pro- 
visions of the code—by any means forgotten. 
Promptly on September 1, Peoria Life agents em- 
barked on their own Fall Recovery Drive, extend- 
ing over the months of September and October. 


This Drive, with its timely appeal and worth 
while rewards, is effectively stimulating the pro- 
ductive efforts of the Peoria Life Agency Force. 
In promoting the back-to-work movement, increas- 
ing income, expanding buying power—all funda- 
mental objectives of the National Recovery pro- 
gram—it is getting real results for Peoria Life 
agents. In the push back to prosperity, they are 
doing their part! 


PEORIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Peoria, Illinois 





























NOW IT's 
LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of “Life Underwriting 
Efficiency" and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 





This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 
insurance and has signed a contract. 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non- 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip- 
ment for every new agent. The author explains “the 
demands and exactions that our business makes of 
you as you enter it,”’ and puts before the new agent 
“the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you 
through study, preparation and procedure.” Plainly, 
it tells what every new agent “‘must face, what he 
is ‘up against’ ” in selling life insurance. 


It is not intended to discourage the new man. 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 


the right direction. This booklet should be among 
the first of educational matter given to him. It can 
be used for the older agent who needs to be resold 


on the fundamental habits of life insurance selling. 


A COPY Review by B. M. Walberg, C. L. U., in Manager's 
Magazine of the Life Insurance Sales Research 


12 COPIES $5.40 Bureau. 
ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 











J. Roy Kruse, Pres. 





Today’s 


Aspirations 


WO thoughts are constantly with the 

average American citizen today :—First, 

to give most effective action to the na- 
tional movement to recapture prosperity, 
and second, to safeguard himself against 
future dependency. Life insurance is the 
one absolutely safe course toward the sec- 
ond and most important objective. This 
calling is more than ever for men of vision, 
industry and pride of service. Here is a 
Company in an expanding mood, which 
offers fieldmen an unexcelled Home Office 
contract with non-forfeitable renewals. Mod- 
ern and successful prospecting and sales 
service. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 























O 


i} HOME OFFICE ROANOKE. VA 


A Record of Progress 


This Company has shown an increase in 
insurance in force every year since organ- 
ization. 


We show an increase the first three 
months in paid for business as com- 


pared with the same three months of 
last year of 46%. 

The first three months of this year 
we show a gain in insurance in 
force of over TWO AND A HALF 

MILLIONS. 


The above record has been 
accomplished on account of 
liberal policies and a sym- 

pathetic understanding by 

the Home Office of the 
agents’ problems. 
ADDRESS 


CHARLES E. WARD 
Viee-Pres. a See of 





LIFE INSURANCE CO 
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a = 
A Strong, Permanent, Conservative Old Line Company 
Has Valuable Territory Open in NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 
MICHIGAN VIRGINIA NORTH CAROLINA 
onto ENTUCKY SOUTH CAROLINA 
WEST VIRGINIA TaN A ccomechs - uicomesa OF NEW YORK 
bien yy Benes, and 
A MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY! 83 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
George Washington Life Insurance Company FIRE 
Home Offee 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA AUTOMOBILE 
—— ——— 
a on - 
° ‘ 1824 1933 
“A Life Insurance Company” 
having a Special Proposition to submit to a Over a Century Old 
| se ‘lected limited number of people in the States UNITED STATES FIRE 
| of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the | 
| services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- | INSURANCE COMPANY 
~~ Home Office 
| Address: Confidential care THE SPECTATOR | 110 William Street, New York City 
) — a a | ; 
) Triple Indemnity Life Insurance 
with 
—_ WEEKLY ACCIDENT DISABILITY 
in 
‘| ONE CONTRACT FOR ONE PREMIUM 
| : FOR FOLDER GENERAL Agency contracts available at Bangor, 
ELABORATE OISFLAY Me.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio; Erie, 


Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Altoona, Penna.; 


Williamsport, Penna.; and Detroit, Mich. 





Inquire 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1 THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. United Life Building, Concord, New Hampshire 














DAVENPORT, IOWA - —— 


THE OLD LINE 


CEDAR RAPIDS 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 





LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


CONTRACT 1 

GOOD TERRITORY 
COMPANY] 
FOR GOOD MEN 










































































MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | fisome orrice » vee one 
HOME OFFICE: CEDAR RAPIDS. IOWA 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI NNT ene a 
THE COMPANY Backed and endorsed by the most substan 
tial and influential business men in Kansas 
City. , . . . 
Practical insurance men of long experience Now Being Distributed 
THE MANAGEMENT and conspicuous success. THE LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 
THE TERRITORY MISSOURI, KANSAS, | OKLAHOMA, - = - : 
———— 1933 EDITION 
° , THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
DANIEL GOONS, de. ees 56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 
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ACTUARIES 


Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 











Calculations Consultants 


Examinations 


& WEST 40TH STREET 


Audits 
Valuations 


NEW YORK 





MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 

500—Sth Ave.—at 


42nd Street 


NEW YORK 





WOODWARD, FONDILLER, 
RYAN & SHARP 
Consulting Aetuaries 


90 John St. New York 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 1213 
CHICAGO 





JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.LA. 


Consulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermedi- 
ate, Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical 
Semi-Tropical Business 
2004 WEST END AVE. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


and 





| J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consulting Actuary 


Author “A System and Aecounting for a Life 
Insurance Compang”’ 
Attention to 
Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Business—Pensions 


228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. fj 
Phone Franklin 6559 


























ACTUARIES 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Employees” 
Funds 


Specializing in 
Benefit and Pension 
NEW YORK 


150 NASSAU ST. 





ERSTON L. MARSHALL 
Consulting Actuary 
555 Seventh Sireet 
Des Moines, lowa 
10th Floor LaFayette Life Bldg. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Comsalting Actuary 


dissociates 
Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 


FE. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSFE PHILADELPHIA 





ALEXANDER C, GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


615 Central Trust Bidg.. 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


and 800 Security Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 


Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 





Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 








INSPECTIONS 











24 to 72 Hour Service Anywhere in 
Indiana. Investigations and Adjustments 
of Multiple Lives of Insurance Claims. 
FEDERATED 
INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 
Sune 604 Majestic Building 
Phone: Lincoln 3202 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


























Actuarial Meeting 


(Concluded from page 23) 


The public was not appreciably dis- 
turbed, (Point 13) or influenced, by the 
governmental restrictions on cash pay- 
ments, as evidenced by letters to the 
home office and field contacts; (14) 


withdrawals should not be 


they strengthen 


Surrender 
allowed unless 
plus; (15) The reduction of 
surrender values or the 
legal charges thereon would be of ul- 
timate advantage to beneficiaries; (16) 
Laws regarcing minimum _require- 
ments for surrender values, should be 


sur- 
sales of 


exacting of 





supplemented by maximum _require- 
ments legislation; (17) The effect on 
underwriting of the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment must depend 


on the conditions under which liquor 
will be sold. The more dependable in- 
formation possible, together with the 
elimination of illegal traffic, should on 
the whole be beneficial to sound under- 
writing. 

In discussing dividend 
speaker disclosed the fact that of four- 
consideration 


scales, one 
companies under 
would cut their dividend rate 
in 1934. Of these, ten had also de- 
creased the scale in 1933. In estab- 
lishing dividend rates, not only should 
they affect 


teen 
twelve 


considered as 
present but also over a 
period of from ten to fifteen years. As 
having a bearing on 
future dividends noted the im- 
in mortality, the lower in- 
new invest- 


factors be 
day scales, 
most important 
were 
provement 
rates obtainable on 
ments, the 
through the 
ness, and the necessity for larger sur- 
pluses than formerly. As an aid to 
further soundness, the thought was ad- 
vanced that reserves should be built up 
equal to possibly 25 per cent of 

and mortyage buildings, 
though a general improvement in the 


terest 
higher overhead 


lower 


expenses 


ratio of new busi- 


real 
estate loan 
situation with regard to these invest- 
ments was in evidence particularly in 
certain localities. 

In investigating the increasing vol- 


ume of replacements, one actuary 
found that there was a big difference 
between agents and As a 
result a campaign of education through 
leaflets instruction was 
inaugurated, through which a marked 


was brought about. One 


agencies. 


and personal 
improvement 
company undertook a personal investi- 
gation in one city among policyhold- 
ers with loans upon their policies. With 
policyholders 
with their 
existing disturbance 
was due to activities of agents of other 
were ad- 


few exceptions, these 


found to be satisfied 


Any 


were 
contracts. 
companies. Various plans 
vanced to aid general agencies through 
the period of stress by expense allow- 
ances and remuneration based on re- 
tention of old business. 

The demands for cash and loan val- 
ues were found not to be inspired by 
but- rather- through--a--reat- need 
for money because of depleted income. 
There is every that 
public confidence in life insurance has 


fear 


cause to believe 


not decreased. 
A general feeling was apparent that 
should be 


some revision downward 

made in surrender allowances. By 
placing too much emphasis on reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance, other im- 
portant factors were neglected. This 


reduction was not inspired by any pub- 
lic demand but rather from a spirit of 
competition. 
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